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ha-was not feconded, the orignal motion paffed without a divifion®. Om Chapter 35. 
thi oth, in confequence of a meffage requefting the houfe to fettle a join- '7#7'01799 
ture on the queen, if the fhould furvive the king; it was unanimoufly 
agreed that £,100,000 fhould be granted for that purpofe. On the 
17th, the king made a fpeech from the throne, in which, after thanking the 
parliament for this mark “of attachment and affection, he gave another and a 
ftronger fanétion to the conduct of the miniflers, and adverted to the flou- 
tithing ftate of the country. The parliament was then prorogued to the 
2oth of Auguft, and foon afterwards diffolyed. Thus was this fhort feffion 
of parliament conduéted with an unanimity and zeal unexampled in the 
annals of this country. 

As the fame men were continued in office, of courfe the fame meafures 
were purfued both at home and abroad. At home, to continue the public 
tranquillity, to counteract the {chemes of the Jacobites, to promote com- 
merte, to encourage agriculture and manufactures were the great efforts of 
adminiftration, and in thefe Walpole took an active and leading part. 
The new houfe of commons, which affembled on the 23d of January 1728, Meeting of 
was of the fame temper and difpofition as the Jaft; and the members in we ney oe 
favour of adminiftration were foon found to exceed the complement in the ; 
former parliament. Sir Spencer Compton, who had occupied the chair, 
having been created a peer, Arthur Onflow was eleéted {peaker, with an 
unanimity which could only be infpired by an opinion of his integrity and 
abilities, an opinion which ‘his {ubfequent conduct fully juftified, by an able 
and impartial difcharge of his duty, during 3 period of thirty-feven years +. 
The fpeeeh from fhe throne was remarkable for an appearance of franknefS King's 
and fincerity. The king firft alluded to the uncertain fituation of affairs ‘pee-h. 
abroad, to the difficulties which had attended the execution of the: preli- 
minaries with Spain, and to the unavoidable neceffity of not difcontinuing 
warlike preparations ; and then, after the ordinary profeffions of frugality, and 
willingnefs to reduce the national expences, exhorted the commons to take 
into confideration the encouragement of feamen in general, that they might. 
be invited rather than compelled to enter into the fervice of their country, 


* Icis a curions obfervation of Smollett conded the motion ; a circumftance of which 
(vol. 2. p. 13.) which muft tend to thew with Smollett takes no notice. Belfbam alfo ob- 
how much partiality and inaccuracy he com+ ferves (vol. 1. ps 172.) with no lefs inaccu- 

te hier. * to thefe particulars macy 1 Fe Reese wat vented sik. 
‘namely, in ff Of Shippen) which it majority,” which would lead the reader to 
were indeed raaafurrable, 20 rephr was roade. fappole, that there wan a divigon, But in fad, 
‘Even this mark of decency was afide, as there was no amendment duly moved and fe- 
idle and foperfues.” The fag was, that no * conded, and the original motion, of courle, 

 feply was made, not becaufe*the urgumenta palfed unenimoutly, 

were ‘unanfwerable, but becaufe mo one fe- — ¢ Tindal. 
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@ confideration, he obferved, worthy of the reprefentatives of a people grest 
and flourithing i in trade and navigation. To this purpofezhe propafed an 
addition to the fund of Greenwich Hofpital, and, concluded with recom- 
mending unanimity, zeal, and difpatch, 

This “Ipeech was heard with general fatisfaction, The addres paffed. the 
lords without oppofition ; being prefented to the commons for then approba- 
tion, Shippen propofed, with a view to caft a reflection on the minifters, 
after the words difagreeable and uncertain flate of affairs, to add, at his ma- 
jely's accefiion to the throne. He then took occafion tojaunch out into the 
moft bitter invectives, and particularly taxed the (quadron with being ufelefs 
and infignificant, far not having rifled the galleons at Carthagena, and plun- 
dered Porto Bello. Sir William Wyndham feconded the motion with his 
ufual energy, and obferved, that the languid meafures adopted by govern- 
ment, tended oaly to remove the negotiations from Paris and Madrid to - 
Cambray, and would not affift in fo aa the difficulties into which this 
dilatory mode of proceeding had plunged the nation. But thefe declama- 
tory objections did not accord with the temper of the houfe ; they rather ex- 
cited fo much indignation among the independent members, that ihe oppo- 
fition did not venture to call fora divifion, and the addrefg was carried una- 
nimoufly, In fact, this conduét of oppofition, not only difpleafed the nation, 
but even hurt their caufe in the only court, where it was likely to hye any 
effect. For the great objetion which cardinal Fleury had raifed againft the 
counfels of England, was derived from their precipitancy and violence; gnd 
Bolingbroke had laboured to imprefs this notion on his partizans. The mi- 
nifters availed themfelves of this circumftance, and in conformity tg,their in- 
&rndtions, earl Waldegrave, who in the abfence of Horace Walpole conducted 
the affairs of England at Paris, reprefented with due effeé&t to the cardinal, 
that the {aime meafures to which he objected, us too prompt and decifive, 
were yeprobated in Eggland, as deficient in fpirit and energy *. 

The fir queftion which met with inuch oppofition, was that made by 
Horace Walpole, that £.330,923 thowld be granted for maintgining 12,000 
Heffians in the Britifh pay. In the debate on this motion, the minority 
feem to have firft recovered from their furprife, the Pulteneys and Sir 
William Wyndham fpoke with | ae weight and art on a queftion which 
has been {0 often difcuffed, and which fil rw to agitate the public 
mind, concerning the expediency of taking foreign t into Briti 
The argument in i pci ot Oe quettion was, in fubftancef't Tate Fas 
had thought fit ‘to provide thefe troops, in order to obtain the ends of the 
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treaty of Hanover; that they were ready at hand, and much cheaper than 
Taifing national troops ; that a difappointment, from the defection of the king 
of Pruffia, one of the contracting patties in the alliance, was a {pecial reafou 
for their being retained ; that time had manifefted this to have been a pru- 
dential meafuie, it having prevented a war in Germany ; that the reafons for 
taking them into pay flill fubfifted, and therefore their continuance was ne- 
ceffary till the intended congrefs at Cambray was finifhed. 84 divided 
againft 280 *, 


It was at this period, in which Walpole, confiding on the fupport of queen‘ 


Caroline, took the lead in the adminifiration, and became in reality the firft 
minifter,' although lord Townfhend ftill oftenfibly retained the name, that 
the oppofition began to form itfelf into confiftency, and to compofe a firm 
and compat phalanx, which refifted all the efforts and influence of the mi- 
nifters to divide them, and which finally drove him from the helm. 

Until the death of George the Firft, the component parts of this hetero- 
geneous body, which’confifted of a few difappointed Whigs, Tories, and Ja- 
cobites, did not cordially coalefce. Many of thofe Whigs and moderate 
‘Tories, who looked up to that event as a prelude to their own admiffion into 
the miniftrys kept aloof from thofe who, as being profeffed Jacobites, or 
violent Tories, could not expect the fame fuccefs. But no fooner had the 
continuance of Walpole in office annihilated their hopes, than the whole 
body became compact and united. In this refpeét, the Whigs became Tories, 
the Tories Whigs; and the Jacobites affumed every fhape which tended to 
promote their views, by diftreffing government, and haraffing the minifter, 
whom they confidered as thé great {upporter of the houfe of Brunfwick. 

The chief aim of the minifter was to comprehend almoft all the Tories'as 
enemies to the government, by the name of Jacobites, or at Jeaft te give 
that ftigma to every one who was not a profeft and known Whig. With this 
view, his own adminiftration being ngturally fupported on a Whig founda- 


tion, he endeavoured to attach to himfelf all thofe who had been dependent” 


on Sunderland. With fome he fucceeded, but not with all; and of thofe 
whom he could not gain, feveral remained in their employments, becaufe 
they wei proteCted by the Hanover junto. This body of Whigs, {mall but 
of confiderable eminence, remained his enemies to the time of the king’s 
death, watching’for every opportunity to ruin him ; and from the aéceffion 
of George the Second, commenced the oppofition which became afterwards 
fo troublefome and formidable}. Pulteney became the great leader of this 
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body; under him were ranged his kinfan Daniel Pulteney, Sir John Barnard, 
Sandys, and afterwards lord Polwarth, Pitt, Littleton, and the Grenvilles. 
Sis William Wyndham was the great chief of the Tories, and William Ship- 
pen was at the head of the Jacobites, who did not form lefs than fifty mem- 
Ders, Thofe who fupported the minifter were lord Hervey, whofe character 
and talents have been {candaloufly depreciated by Pope, Henry Pelham, 
Sir Wiliam Yonge, whom Johnfon calls the beft fpeaker in the houfe of 
commons, Winnington, and his brother Horace Walpole, whofe talents for 
negotiation, indefatigable affiduity in bufinefs, and acquaintance with foreign 
tranfactions, rendéred him an able co-adjutor. 

During this feffion, a very important queftion, on the {tate of the national 
debt, was brought before the houfe, in which the minifter of finance was 
deeply engage). In the debates which took place on this fubyedt, the op- 
pofition had declaimed againft the sag expenditure of the public mo- 
ney. ‘They declared, that although large fupplies were annually voted dur~ 
ing the laft reign, and the produce of the finking fund had been applied 
to the difcharge of the debt, during a period of almoft uninterrupted tran- 
quillity, yet the public burthens were increafed inftead of being diminifhed ; 
and they obferved, that if the war with Spain’ fhould continue, and new 
troubles arife in Europe, freth taxes muft be perpetuated to the lateft pof- 
terity, and that the nation muft inevitably fink under fuch an accumulated 
load. . 

In proof of thefe arguments, Pulteney had publifhed a well written pam- 
phlet, “ On the State of the National Debt.” Many fimilar ftatements had 
appeared in the Craftfman, attempting to fhew, that the finking fund hed 
been of no fervice to the purpofe for which it was originally intended. 
Walpole knew that this pofition was defended by the moft able pens, and 
oftentatioufly fupported by numbers, and laborious calculations, which the 
people could not comprehend. As thefe affertions raifed great clamours at 
home, and had a confiderable effect dbroad, in decrying the credit of the 
nation, it became neceflary. t confute, or at leaft to contradict them, 
in the fame pofitive manner in which they were advanced. With this view, 
the minifter determined, through the medium of the houfe of commons, to 
make a folemn appeal to the nation againft their ftatements; and his refo- 
lution was unwittingly forwarded by oppofition, who did not know that in 
repeating their attacks, they fupplied him with the very weapons of defence, 
which he could not fo esfily have acquired without their concurrence. 

Tn laying before the commons an account of the finking fund, Walpole 
declared, that fince 1716, it had difcharged above fix millions of the debt, - 
but that as new debts had been contracted, the mational burthens had upon 
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the balance been diminifhed about two millions and a half. Pulteney in Chapter 33. 
reply afferted, that notwithftanding the great merit which fome perfons had 1727t01739. 
arrogated ¢o themfelves from the eftablifhment ‘of the finking fund, it ap- “Y= 
peared that the debt had increa/ed, inftead of being diminifhed, fince the 
commencement of that pompous project. To this Sir Nathaniel Gould, an 

eminent merchant, obferved, that he apprehended the gentleman had taken 

this notion from a treatife, intituled, “‘ The State of the National: Debt ;” 

that if he underftood any thing, it was numbers, and that he would 

{take his credit, to fhew the fallacy of the author’s calculations and infer- 

ences. Pulteney defended his calculations, and added, that he was not at 

prefent prepared to prove his affertions, but that he would do fo in a few 

days, and would alfo ftake his reputation on their truth, The minifter fup- 

ported the opinion of Sir Nathaniel Gould, and added, that he would alfo 

ftake his reputation on the truth of what he advanced *, Walpole now ex- 

erted him(elf in preparing {pecific ftatements of the produce of the finking 

fund, of the debts which had been liquidated, and of thofe which had been 

contracted fince its eftablifhment, with a view of fubmitting them to par- 

liament on the firft opportunity, which was foon fupplied by the leading 

member of oppofition. 

On the 29th of February, the king's anfwer was given to an addrefs, re- 
quefting a fpecific account of £. 250,000 which had been charged for fecret 
fervices; that he trufted the houfe would repofe the fame confidence in him 
as they had repofed in his royal father; and declared, that a fpecific account 
of the difburfements could not be given, without manifeft prejudice to the 
public, This meffage had no fooner been delivered by Sir Paul Methuen, 
comptroller of the houfehold, than Pulteney rofe: with great animation he 
inveighed agajnft fuch a vague and general way of accounting for the public 
money, as tending to render parliament infignificant and ufelefs, to cover 
embezzlements, and to fcreen corrupt and rapacious miniftess: He again 
urged the increafe of the national debt, and infifted on having that impor- 
tant affair debated in a grand committee. The minifter oppofed the im- 
mediate difcuffion of the queftion, but moved to adjours, the debate only to 
the 4th of March, when after the examination of the revenue officers, he 
fhould be ready to lay before the houfe, the ftate of the national debt. This 
motion was carried by 202 againft 66 +. 

Accordingly, on the 4th of March, the commons, in a committee of the 
whole houfe, confidered the ftate of the national debt, and examined at the 
bar the proper officers of the revenue. At the conclufion of this exami- 
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nation, with a view to avoid all general cavils, and to reduce the affertiond 
of the adverfaries to a {pecific account, a motion was made by the friends of 
the minifter, ‘* That the monies already applied towards difcharging the na- 
tional debts incurred before Chriftmas 1716, together with £.220,435, which 
will be 1Tucd at Lady Day 1728, amount to £. 6,648,762.” 

In reply to this propofition, the minority argued, that for'the pur- 
pole of fwelling the amount of the fums faid to be iffued for the liqui- 
dation of the debt, the minifter had put down no lefs than three millions, 
which had been advanced in 1720, to make the irredeemables redecm- 
ables; and which could not properly be called a payment of debts. They 
alfo infitted, that he had omitted feveral large fums, particularly one million 
ranted upon the credit of the civil lift, and deficiencies of the land tax, malt, 
and other funds. They concluded, that thefe defalcations from the fums 
paid, and additions to the ftanding debts, would reduce the £, 6,648,762, 
which, according to the boafts of the minifter, was fuppofed to be liquidated, 
to lefs than one third. 

-Walpole, on the other finds maintained with no lefs pofitivenefS the ac- 
euracy of his own ftatements, expatiated on the ftate of the nation, and of 
the public debts, explained the operation and efficacy of the finking fund, 
and fupported the motion. The oppofition then propofed that the {peaker 
fhould refume the chair, but this being negatived by 250 againft 97, the 
original queftion was then put, and carried without a divifion. 

The minifter having obtained this vidtory, refolved to bring forwards 
his public appeal to the nation, by prefenting 4 report from the houfe of 
commons to the king, ftating, in certain refolutions, the amount of the na- 
tional debt, and the fums which had been liquidated by means of the fink- 
ing fund. With this view, four refolutions were fubmitted to a committee 
of the whole koufe, on the 8th of March; the firft of which repeated, in 
the fame words, the motion nude on, the 4th, that £-6,648,762 had been 
difcharged. * 

The oppofition, recollefting their former defeat by a large majority, and 
feeing that the houfe wholly differed from their reprefentations, did not 
lay their wonted ftrefs on the main queftion, but loudly called again upon 
the minifter for an account of the fum lately employed in fecret fergice. 
To thefe clamours Walpole made the ufiial reply, that it had been expended 
in negotiations too » delicate to be fpeeified. In the midft of his fpecch, an 


“account was trarifitiitted by lord Townthénd, that the convention with Spain 


was figned at the Pardo*, Walpole availed him(cif of this information; and 
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acquainting the houfe with the news, added, “ That the nation would be 
now relieved from the burthen of the late expences, and that he could affure 
the members who called fo loudly for a fpecification of the fecret fervice 
money, that it been expended in ‘obtaining the conclufion of that peace, the 
preliminaries of which were now figned. The defigns of thofe (he faid) who 
had laboured to difturb the tranquillity of Europe, were thus defeated ; and 
the purchafe of peace, and the prevention of war, on terms (o cheap, were highly 
beneficial to the public.” This information {predd general fatisfa@ion through 
the houfe ; the queftion was inflantaneoufly called for, and the refolutions 
paffed without a divifion®. Ona fubfequent meeting, thefe refolutions were 
formed into a report, which was drawn up by the minifter, and laid before 
the houfe,,to be prefented to the king. 

This is a very elaborate performance +, and deferves the ftricteft at- 
tention. After laying down the fubject of the repori, wpich was to examine 
how much of the,additional debt incurred before the 25th of December 
1716 had been difcharged, and what new debts had been contraéted fince 
that time; it proceeds with making fevere reflections againft the arts which 
had been practifed to miflead the people in this important inquiry, “ by 
publifhing and promoting, with the greateft induftry, moft notorious mifte- 
prefentations of the truce ftate of our debts, and of the provifions made for 
the difcharge of them; and by infufing groundlefs jealoufies and infinuations, 
as if the produce of the finking fund had been but little and inconfiderable, 
or that by wrong and imprudent meafures, bad ceconomy, neglect, or mif- 
management, uoneceffary expences had been made, and new-debts con- 
tracted, that not only equalled, but exceeded by feveral millions, the amount 
of the old debts that had been difcharged $.” It then adopts a method that 
is plain, eafy, and intelligible to the meaneft capacity, by giving, in two tables, 
the amounts of the debts difcharged and incurred fince the 25th of Decem- 
ber 1716, jufl before the eftablifhment of the finking fund : 


Debts incurred, ese Meaceieea 1716, and fince L t hh 


difcharged  — — — 6,626,404 16 gf 
Debts contracted and assed fince December 25th 
1716, and now fubfifting — — 3,927,988. 7 18 


Pi Gillet ESE 
Difference, or decreafé of the national debt — 2,698,416 9 74 
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Period IV. It then gives the new debts under the proper heads of the fervices for which 
4747 01730. they were contracted; and after having related the beginning, eftablifhment, 
and beneficial effects of the finking fund, obferves, that by reducing the 
intereft of the greateft part of the debts from 6 to 4 per cent, there is a 
faving of one third of the intereft, which is equal toa difcharge of one third 
of the principal; and that as the annual produce of the fund was gradually 
railed from £. 400,000 to £.1,200,000, the addition of £.800,000, if va- 
lued at twenty-five years purchale, the current price of annuities, would give 
a real profit to the public of £. 20,000,000. 

Tt concludes by faying, “ This is the happy ftate of the finking fund, 
taken feparately, and by itfelf; but, if we caft our eyes upon the ftate of our 
public credit in gencral, it muft be an additional fatisfaction to us, that by 
preferving the public faith inviolable, by the difcharge of the old exchequer 
bills, and the reduétion of the high intereft on all our ftanding debts, the 
whole credit that 1s taken on the annual funds, for carrying on the current 
fervice of the year, is and may be fupplied for the future at £.3 per cent. or 
lefs, for intereft, premium, and charges, by exchequer bills, juft as the occa- 
fions of the public require, without any loans, or being obliged to any per- 
fons, for money to be advanced or lent on the credit of them; and fo far 
is the public from being under the former neceffities of allowing extravagant 
intereft, premiums, or difcounts, for any money they want, that the only 
conteft now among the creditors of the public is, that every one of them de- 
fires to be the laft in courfe of payment.” 
~ ' « Permit us then; moft gracious fovereign, to congratulate your majefty on 
the comfortable profpcét we have now before us, if, notwith{tanding 
the many difficulties this nation has laboured under fince the happy accef- 
fign of your majefty’s late royal father to the throne, notwithftanding the 
unnatural rebellion which foon after broke out, and the many heinous plots 
and confpiracies which have fince been formed and carried on for overturn- 
ing the religion apd liberties of our country, and the proteftant fucceffion in 
your moft iuftrious family; the many difturbances which have arifen, and 
tle uncertain and embroiléd condition of the affairs of Europe, not a little 
fomented and encouraged by the falfe intelligence, and malicious infinuations 
which bave been induftrioufly {pread abroad by your majefty’s and our ene- 

_ mies, of the uneafy and perplexed tate of our affairs at home, as if that 
bad rendered it almoft impoffible for this nation, effeGually to exert them- 
felves in defence of their own juft rights and poffeffions, and for eftablithing 
and fecuring the public peace and tranquillity ; jf, notwithitanding thefe and 
many other difficulties which we Jaboured under, and while the finking fund 
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‘was yet in its infancy, and fo much lefs than it now is, we have been able Chapter 35- 
¢o diminith the national debts fo much already, what may we not hope for 1727te1729- 
in regard to amore fpeedy and fenfible difcharge of them for the futute, 

now the finking fund is fo greatly increafed, and our public credit in fo 
flourifhing a condition *.” 

Such was the fubflance of this remarkable report, which was carried by Apnl 8th. 

243 againft 77+. It was prefented to the king, and drew a favourable an- April 11th. 
{wer, exprefling his extreme fatisfaction for the removal of groundlefs jea- 
Joufies and apprehenfions, for the happy effects to be derived from the flou- 
tithing {tate of public credit, for the pravifion made for the gradual difchaige 
of the national debt, and concluded by obferving, ‘* You may be affured, 
it fhall be my particular care and ftudy to maintain and preferve the public 
credit, and to improve the finking fund, and to avoid all occafions of laying 
any new burthens upon the people f.”’ 

The effects of the report, both at home and abroad, were incalculably be- 
neficial to the credit of the minifter. Whatever were the opinions of indivi- 
duals, whatever might be the cavils of thofe who oppofed government, the 
ftatement of the minifter was approved by more than /wo thirds of the na- 
tional reprefentatives, affembled in parliament, and was folemnly fanttioned by the 
king. At home the difcontents vifibly fubfided ; abroad the national eredit 
avas eftablifhed on ftronger grounds than ever. It was proved, in oppofition 
to the clamours of the difaffected, that the kingdom could fupport the ex- 
pences of a war. France courted our alliance with redoubled ardour ; Spain 
was confirmed in her wifhes for peace; the Emperor and Ruffia fhrunk from 
a conteft with Great Britain; and the difpatches from Paris, Seville, and 
Vienna, fufficiently announced the weight and influence which“the counfels 
of England had gained by the opinion, which now generally prevailed in 
favour of her finances. 

In this feffion occurred one of thofe difficult and critical cafes, in “which 
Walpole wis reduced to the rreceffity of complying with the will of the 
fovereign, contrary to his own judgment, or of refigning. Great comnplaints 
had been made of the deficiency of the civil lift, and upon an examination 
of the revenue officers, a motion was made by Scrope, fecretary to the trea- April asd. 
fury, that the fuss of £. 115,000 be granted to his majefty, not as a defi- ) 
ciency, but a3 an arrear, It appeared that there was no deficiency, yet the 
houfe rejected » tnotion for a fecret committee, and paffed the aét, by « 
majority of 241 againft 115. In the lords, the bill met with ftrenuous op- 
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pofition, and though carried, very ftrong protefts were entered on the 
Journals, and figned by fourteen peers. This tranfaétion gave great pain 
to Walpole: he 1s faid to have ufed every effort of addrefs and reafoning 
to diffuade the profecution of the demand, fo much as éven to offend 
the king, The enemies of his admimuftration were not ignorant of his refift- 
ance, and fome of the leading Tories made fecret propofals to the king, 
that 1f he would difcard Walpole, they would not ‘ouly obtain the fum te- 
quired, but add to it £.100,000. Thus circumftanced, the minifter re- 
luctantly complied, and fubyeéted his character to much obloquy *. 

This inflexibility of George the Second,expofed Walpole not only to 
many difficulties in his public career, but to many unmerited reproaches 


~ in his chara@er, as a man of veracity. Great embarraffment to a minifter 


muft be derived from the occafional reluétance of the foyereign to com 
firm the promifes made to individuals of particular offices, either of honour 
or truft; and on {uch occafions, he naturally incurs the blame of either 
indifference, negligence, or duplicity. Thus he had not been able to obtain 
for his friend the duke of Devonthire the prefidentfup of the council, 
which high office was, by the interpofition of Sunderland, conferred on lord 
Carleton, who, fince his elevation to the peerage, had feldom voted with the 
Whigs. 

Bat perhaps no failure affeted him more, or caufed more reproaches, 
than the refufal of the fovereign to make Charles Stanhope, elder brother 
of the earl of Harrington, a lord of the admuralty, The real caufe of the 
King’s non-compliance, arofe from his averfion to Charles Stanhope, which 
was difclofed to the minifter, under the ftnéteft inyunétions of fecrecy. 
George the Second had found, among his father’s papers and letters, 2 me~ 
morial from Jord Sunderland, written in the hahd of Charles Stanhope, 
highly expreffive of {trong diflike to the prince of Wales, and recommending 
the adoption of the moft violent meafures againft him. The perufal of this 
paper excited the higheft indignation as well againft thé meghory of lord 
Sunderland, as againft the fecretary who had written it. In regard to Charles 
Stanhope, the king declared, that no confideration fhould induce him to 
affign to him any plaée of truft or honour; and he kept his word, For 
when Sir Robert Walpole efpoufed his intereft with much ardour, he of- 
fended the king, who rejected the application, with fome expreffions af re~ 


“fentment againft the minifter for having recommended him +. 
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When George the Firft Icft England, things wore the appearance of a Chapter 33, 
general pacification. In virtue of the preliminaries figned by the Imperial 1727to1739- 
and Spanifh embaffadors, a courier from Spain was hourly expeéted to an- “—~—~ 
nounce, that the fiege of Gibraltar was raifed, and the prizes reftored. But rors 
the death of the king put a momentary fufpenfion to thefe hopes. 

Philip received the preliminaries on the roth of June, and before he iffued Wavering 
orders in conformity with his promifes, the news of that event arrived. rad ot 
The acceffion of the new fovereign had been announced by the Jacobites ad 
abroad, as likely to meet with numerous obftacles, and at all events, it 
was fuppofed that the helm of government would not be directed by fo 
fteady a hand, when Townfhend and Walpole were removed. Under 
thefe impreffions, Philip, infpired with the hopes of breaking the ftrict al- 
liance between France and England, and of again engaging the Emperor 
in his fupport, while he affected to agree to the terms accepted by his 
embaflador, delayed, under various pretences, to raife the fiege of Gibral- 
tar, and to reftore the Prince Frederick, a fhip belonging to the South Sea 
company, which had been feized under the pretence of carrying on a con- 
traband trade. 

The Emperor juftified this conduét, by declaring, that the king of 

Spain was not obliged by the preliminaries to take thofe fteps; and by his 
preparations, gave unequivocal figns of intentions hoftile to England. 
The only method therefore of bringing Philip to reafon, was to attack his 
ally in Germany, and to purfue fuch vigorous meafures as might deter 
the court of Vienna from fupporting Spain by invading the electorate 
and the United Provinces, the only parts in which the allies of Hanover 
were vulnerable, and which the Englifh would be bound in honour to de- 
fend. This meafure was ftill more neceffary, becaufe the conventions made 
by the Emperor with the clectors and princes of the egnpire, and the fub- 
fidies which he was to pay with Spgnifh money, in virtue of thofe conven- 
tions, were not expired. The allies were, by the management of the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid, in the fame ftate of uncertainty as to peace or war, 
as they were before the preliminaries were figned. 

Among all thefe conventions made by the Emperor, none had a more Tray with 
fatal tendifmcy than that with Brunfwick Wolfenbuttel. The Emperor had Bruniwicks 
already drawn the eleétors of Mentz, Cologne, Treves, and Bavaria, and 
the. Elector Palatine, into his intereft. His near confanguinity to the prince 
of Saxony, feemed to fecure to him, at leaft, the neutrality of that proteftant 
electorate ; and he had found means to draw off the king of Pruffia, by the 
promife of guarantying to him the fucceffioh of Berg and Ravenftcin. In cafe 
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of a rupture, he had fecured Mentz as a place of arms, which gave him the 
command of Suabia, Franconia, and the Rhine. 

The EleAor of Mentz had already permitted him to put a garrifon into 
Erfurt, which, by its fituation, made him in effect mafter of Upper Saxony : 
but ftill Lower Saxony, in which circle the dominions of Hanover are fitu- 
ated, remained inacceffible, till he found means to make a treaty with the 
duke of Biunfwick Wolfenbuttel, by which he was to grant that prince a 
fubtidy of £.200,000 florins a year. In a fecret article of that treaty, it 
was farther ftipulated, that the conjunéture of affairs requiring it, clofer cn- 
gagements fhould be entered into betwecn them, as well for augmenting the 
duke’s fubfidies and troops, as in relation to the town of Brunfwick, In 
confequence of this convention, another fubfidiary treaty was opened be- 
tween the court of Ruffia and the duke, under the influence and dire¢tion 
of the Emperor. Had he been permitted to garrifon Brunfwick, not only a 
fatal difuuion would have been produced between the branches of the 
Ling’s family, but the fituation of that place would have enabled the Em- 
peror to pour into the electorate his own troops, as well as the 30,000 men 
which, by the treaty with Ruffia, were to have been introduced into the em- 
pire, unuer pretence of recovering Slefwick for the duke of Holftein; the 
greater part of Weftphalia would have been laid under contribution, even to 
the frontiers of Holland; and the kings of Denmark and Sweden would 
have been kept in awe, by being forced to provide for the fafety of their own 
poffeffions on the fide of Germany > 

In this dangerous {ituation of affairs, when the king’s German dominions, 
and through them the United Provinces, were threatened by the combined 
arms of Auftria, Ruffia, and Pruffia, and when the poffeffion of Brunf- 
wick, as a place of arms for the allies of Vienna, would have enabled the 
Emperor to penetrate into Lower Saxony, and bring on a general war, 
a treaty was negotfiited and concluded witlr the duke of Brunfwick Wolfen- 
buttel, which put an inftant check to fhe views of the Emperor, and to the 
hopes of Spain. This treaty, negotiated between lord Townfhend.and count 
Dehn, the confidential minifter of the duke of Brunfwick, was figned at 
Wolfenbuttel, on the 23d of November 1727. It ftipulated a renewal of 
the family compact, according to the treaty of the ‘6th of May 1661; by 
which Brunfwick was to be kept for the common fafety of the-houfe of Lu- 
nenburgh, and not delivered up to any other power; a mutual guaranty of 
dominions; mutual affiftance in cafe of attack ; a fubfidy of £25,000 a 
year, during four years, to the duke of Brunfwick, who was to furnifh at leaft 
5,000 men, , This treaty, if confidered in its general effets and tendency to 
the pacification of Germany, was a mafter-piece of policy: it united the two 
‘branches of the houfe of Lunenburgh, who had been’ long at variance; and 

by 
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by preventing the progrefs of the Imperial arms, faved the eleCtorate of Ha- 
nover from hoftile inroads, 

Thefe prudent and vigorous meafures had the effect for which they were 
defigned. The Emperor was reduced to a ftate of ina¢tion ; and Spain, un- 
able to maintain an unequal conteft with the allies of Hanover, fub- 
mitted with reluctance, and ratified the preliminaries of peace at the Pardo, 
a royal palace near Madrid, in conformity to a declaration fettled between 
Horace Walpole and cardinal Fleury, and made by count Rothembourg, the 
French minifter in Spain, In confequence of this aét, the congrefs of 
Soiffons was held, where the plenipotentiaries of all the powers concerned in 
the late troubles were affembled ; and although nothing material was tranf- 
acted, yet the negotiations were managed, on the part of the Hanover allics, 
in fuch a manner as to create a divifion between the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid. The projeét of a provifional treaty, negotiated between the Imperial, 
Britifh, and French plenipotentiaries, had fo alarmed the king of Spain, and 
created fo much uneafinels in the queen, that they required from the Em- 
peror a pofitive declaration on the fubject of marrying the two archducheffes 
to the two Infants of Spain, and his refufal to explain himfelf, excited 
their refentment to fuch a degree, as to give England and France an op- 
portunity of detaching them from the Emperor. 

The breach being now made, a reconciliation fpeedily took place between 
the allies of Hanover and Spain. Philip facrificed the Emperor, as the Em- 
peror, by declining to co-operate in the fiege of Gibraltar, had facrificed 
him, figned the preliminaries at Pardo, and concluded, at Seville, the 29th 
of November, with Great Britain and France, a treaty of peace, union, and 
mutual defence. This treaty, befides the reftoration of peace, and ‘the re- 
newal of all former treaties between Great Britain and Spain, ftipulated the 
introduétion of fix thoufand Spaniards, inftead of neutral troops, as {pecified 
by the quadruple alliance, into Tufcany, Parma, and Placentia, for fecuring 
to Don Carlos the eventual fucceflion to thofe duchies, in cafe the reign- 
ing fovereigns fhould die without iffue male ; and if the Emperor would not 
acquiefce, forcible means were to be ufed for effectuating the introduction, 

In return for this fingle article granted to Spain, Great Britain obtained 
immediate redrefs of fome grievances, the promife of redrefs in others, new 
guaranties of all her poffeffions, and of all her rights of trade, and a tacit ex- 
clifion of gny cliim to Gibraltar, upon which to be filent, after the cla- 
morous demands tniade by Spainy was the fame as a public renunciation *. 

Fs 2 
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Period LV. Although Walpole fuffered the negotiations to be olteniibly managed by 
472701730. Townfhend, and feemed to take no part in the various tranfactions, yet he 
\“—-~——’_ watched with a jealous eye the progrefs of the bufinefs. In the fecret cor- 
ee the fefpondence which he conftantly held with his brother Horace, whofe opi- 
praces nion had a great influence over Townfhend, he direted all his advice and 
views ro the final eftablifhment of peace. He was on the one hand equally 
ftudious not to offend the Emperor beyond hopes of recovery, who he well 
knew, in cafe of a reconciliation between France and Spain, could alone in 
future prevent the aggrandifement of the houfe of Bourbon, and on the other 
fide, was equally anxious to facilitate an accommodation with Spain, for the 
fake of reftoring the Britifh commerce, which had received a deep blow from 
the rupture with that country. The treaty of Seville, was indeed principally 
owing to his interference or direétions ; and Townfhend’s repugnance to this 
plan of pacification, was over-ruled by the prudence and difcretion of his 


ralleague. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH: 
1727—1729. 


Debates in Parliament on a fuppofed Promife of George the Firft to refore Gi- 
braltar to Spain—Miftakes generally entertained on that Subjett.—True State 
of Fa&s.—Condud of the Regent—Of the King and Queen of Spain, and 
its Confequences. 


Purliamen- N the midft of thefe tranfactions, an outcry was raifed  againft admi- 
tary proceed- niftration, for having degraded the king, and difgraced the nation, by 
Be cioet breaking a promife made to Philip the Fifth, for the reftitution of Gibraltar, 
tar which, it was urged,-had induced that monarch to accede to the quadruple 
alliance; and therefore the war was unjuft on the part of England, be- 
caufe he only claimed his right in virtue of that promife, and offered to 
commence a negotiation for" peace, when it was fulfilled. To thefe affer- 
tions Walpole replied, that the promife having been given when he was 
not inf adminiftration, he was in no refpect anfwerable for, it; -but that 
if 
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if it had ever been made, he durft aver, that, it was conditional, and rendered 
void by the refufal of Spain to comply with the terms on which it was 
founded, and that whenever the performance of that agreement was men- 
tioned to him, he always maintained that Gibraltar fhould not be granted 
without the confent of parliament *. When Sandys moved, “ for ad- 
drefling the king to communicate to this houfe, copies of the declaration, 
letter, or engagement, on which the king of Spain founded his peremptory 
demand for the reftitution of that fortrefs,” he was feconded, and ftrenu- 
oufly fupported by Sir William Wyndham, Hungerford, and Pulteney, who 
took notice of a letter written in 1721, to one of the Emperor's plenipoten- 
tiaries at Cambmy, wherein a promife of ceding Gibraltar was exprefsly 
mentioned; but they were oppofed by Henry Pelham, Brodrick, Horace 
Walpole, and Sir Robert Walpole, who faid, that the communication of the 
declaratiow or letter was altogether impracticable and unprecedented ; the 
private letters of princes being almoft as facred as their very perfons +-. 

. But although this remark at that time impofed a refpeétful filence on the 
houfe of commons, yet the queftion was again revived im the upper houfe, 
and the letter being produced, fome of the lords in oppofition moved the 
refolution, “ That’ effectual care be taken, in the treaty then in agitation, that 
the king of Spain do renounce all claims and pretenfions to Gibraltar and 
Minorca, in plain and ftrong terms.” But the motion being overruled, ano- 
ther was carried, “ That the houfe relies upon the king for preferving the un- 
doubted right to Gibraltar and Minorca.” This refolution being fent down 
to the commons, lord Malpas propofed and carried an addre(s fora copy of the 
letter to the king.of Spain; which being laid before the houfe, a warm de- 
bate enfued. Many fevere reflections were levelled at thofe who advifed the 
king to write fuch letter, as implied, or at leaft was confidered by the 
Spaniards as fignifying a pofitive promife of giving up Gibraltar, and was 
therefore the principal occafion of the king of Spain’s refentment, and of the 
difficulties in promoting a pacification. To thefe infinuations, Walpole re- 
plied as on the former occafion, and added, that the letter did not contain any 
pofitive promife; and that: effectual care had been taken in’ the prefent ne- 
gotiation to fecure the poffeffion of Gibraltar. But the party in oppofition 
detlaring themfelves .diffatisfied with this explanation and anfwer, moved 
gn addition to the gefohution of the lords, that all pretenfidns-on the part of 


Spain to Gibniliar.and Minorca, fhould be {pecifically given up; but the. 
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queftion being negatived by a large majority of 156 voices, the refolution of 
the lords was carried without a divifion, Thus ended this bufinefs in parlia~ 
ment, which had created fo much ill-will, and occafioned fo many falfe re- 
ports at the tune, and which has fince been mifreprefented by tholé who in- 
culpate the munifter for breaking a promife which he never made, and for 
violating the national honour, when, in fact, he defended and fupported it. 

Although the bufinefs was thus concluded in parliament, yet the affer- 
tions of the minifter did not fatisfy oppofition, and as the affair was again 
renewed in the Craftfman, and other periodical publications, with increafed 
rancour and exaggerated invective, to which Walpole never condefcended to 
make any reply, thefe inveétives have been adopted by fubfequent hifto- 
sians with no lefs afperity, and have been confidered as authentic facts. Nor 
is this mifreprefentation confined to the authors of this country; Many of the 
French writers are totally miftaken in the account of this negotiation, in af- 
ferting, that George the Firft promifed unconditionally to reftore Gibraltar. 

Thus, particularly, Anquetil prefumes, that in the peace which Spain con- 
eluded with France and England in 1720, there was a fecret artigle by which 
the king of England promifed to refore Gibraltar to Spain; and he grounds 
this prefumption, not unfairly, on the two following paflages from the Me- 
moirs of Villars. March 10, 1727: The pope’s nuntio at Madrid, wrote to 
the nuncio in France, that the king of Spain offered to agree to the fu(pen- 
fion of the trade frém Oftend, and at the fame time demanded Gibraltar, 
wyfifting that the refstution of it had been promifed by the king of England. No- 
vember 2, 1727: Count Rothembourg, the French embaffador at Madrid, 
relates, that the queen of Spain complained of the Englith, and {peaking of | 
Gibraltar, took out an original letter from the king’s cabinet, in which George 
the Firft promifed the reflitutiot of Gibraltar *. As therefore the accounts 
given of this tranfaction are in generat crroncous, and as the inquiry itfelf 
ig not yninterefting, I fhall ftate a narrative of the negotiations relative to the 
reftitutian of Gibraltar, drawn from authentic documents. 

In 1714, George the Firft, for the purpofe of avoiding a rupture with 
Spain, gaye full powers to the regent, duke of Orleans, to offer the reftora~ 
tion of Gibraltar; the hoftilities which followed, annulled the promife, and 
afterwards the king of Spain acceded purely and Amply to the quadruple 
alliance, without ‘ftipulating the ceffion, “Fhe regent, however, with a tiew 
to‘ingratiate himfelf with the king-of Spain, and to promote the double 
marriage between the two infants and his two daughters, repeatedly renewed 
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the offer in the namie of George the Firft, and infpired Philip with the moft Clapter 34. 
fanguine hopes of recovering fo important a fortrefs.” Thefe expectations "47191729 
being urged by Philip with great warmth, and with little diferetion, obliged the 
king to declare that he did not corifider him{elf as bound by his former condi- 
tional promife. The regent being reproached by the queen of Spain with abreach 
of his word, difpatched the count de Saneterre to England, to reprefent the 
dangerand delicacy of hisfitudtion. He declared, that he confidered the king's 
promife as full and pofitive, and that he would as foon confent to/his utter ruin, 
as to the difhondur of failing in fo public an engagement. Thefe ftrong expref- 
fions from the regent, who had proved him(elf fo faithful an ally, and whofe 
affiftance in difcovering and counteracting the fchemes of the Jacobites was fo 
neceffary, perplexed the king, and induced him to ufe his utmoft endeavours 
to gratify him and the king of Spain. With this view, earl Stanhope founded 
the difpofition of the upper houfe, by infinuating an intention to obtain a bill, 
empowering the king to difpofe of Gibraltar, for the advantage of the nation. 
But this hint produced a violent ferent. The public were roufed with 
indignation on the fimple fufpicion, that at the clofe of a fuccefsful war, un- 
juftly begun by Spain, fo important a fortrefs fhould be ceded. General 
murmurs were at the fame time excited by a report induftrioufly circulated by 
oppofition, that the king had entered into a pofitive engagement for that 
purpofe; virulent pamphlets were publifhed to alarm the people, and to 
perfuade them rather to continue the war, than to give up Gibraltar. The, 
minifters were compelled to yield to the torrent, and to adopt the prudent 
réfolution of waving the motion, left it Mould produce a contrary effect, by a 
bill, which might for ever tic * up the king's hands. ‘The interference of France 
in this affair, aad the extreme eagernels to obtain the reftitution, was of 
great detriment.’ The alarm was indeed fo ftrong, that fufpicions were enter- 
tained that the regent was meditating the defertion of the alliance with Eng- 
iand, and made’ Gibraltar a preteXt fo juftify a change of fyftem. Thefe, 
apprehenfions induced the king to fend earl Stanhope to Paris, with a view 
of reprefenting the true fituation of affairs, and to ftate the unpopularity of 
the medfure, and the impracticability of carrying it againft the general fenfe 
of the people. The letter which Stanhope conveyed from the king to the 
regent on this occafich, was firm, difcrect, and fatisfadtory. He acknow- 
ledged that he Had made the offer of ceding Gibraltai, folely with a view 
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of preventing the rupture, and that Spain might have obtained it, had the 
then acceded to the propofed conditions, But it was now too late to revive 
the demand, as the king of Spain had proved himfelf the aggreffor. It never 
could be underflood that a voluntary offer of this nature, to prevent a war, 
was binding as a preliminary of peace. He concluded by obferving, that he 
had never given his confent, fince the rupture, to the renewal of the offer, 
and had received no communication from the regent of any'intention to 
bring it forward®. The duke of Orleans was fully fatisfied with this repre~ 
fentation. He owned, that although he could not avoid continuing to prefs 
for the reftitution which he had fo folemnly promifed in the king’s name, 
yet that he would employ every indirect means in his power, to prevent its 
being indifcreetly and improperly urged, and teftified his refolution to make 

a-feparate peace with Spain, 

The king, however, being {till inclined tu gratify the regent, if he could do 
it without difobliging his fubjeéts, referred the objet of difpute to the con- 


*grefs at Cambray, hoping that in the courfe of negotiations, the Spanifl 


plenipotentiaries might urge fuch motives and arguments in its favour, as 
would influence the parliament and people. Under the fame impref- 
fions, he made another effort. By his order, earl Stanhope wrote to fecre- 
tary Craggs, to lay before the lords juftices the advantages which would 
refult from ceding Gibraltar for Florida, or the eaftern part-of St. Domingo, 
and for certain commercial advantages. This propofal being laid before the 
‘council, lord Townfhend at firft warmly oppofed, but finally agreed, if a 
fuitable equivalent, particularly Florida, could be obtained. Accordingly, 
the ceffion {eemed ulti:nately determined, if it met with the approbation of 
parliament. But the obftinacy of the king of Spain, rendered this propofal 
ineffectual. He declined yielding Florida -in exchange, and infifted on Gi- 
braltar without giving any equivalent ¢. This claim on his part was fo 
warmly, and repeatedly infifted on, as theindifpentable requifite for acceding 
to the terms of pacification, that it was deemed aprodent art of policy not to 
retard the conclufion of peace, by a pofitive demial. Philip having requefted, 
as an oftenfible, vindication af the Peace, which was reprobated in Spain 
as highly difhonourable, a lettet conveying a promife of reftoring Gibraltar, 
George the Firft complied, and expreffed himélf with great difcretion on 
this delicate fubje@. “I n0 lair Balance (he obferved) to affure your 
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majefty of my readinefs to fatisfy you with regard to your demand, touch- 
ing the reftitution of Gibraltar, upon the footing of an equivalent, promifing 
you to make ufe of the firft favourable opportunity to regulate this article, 
with confent of my parliament.” When the Britifh minifter delivered this 
letter, both the king and queen of Spain made fo many obje¢tions, particu- 
larly to the word equivalent, that at his fuggeftion the king confented to 
write another letter, in which thofe words were omitted, under the full 
conviction that the letter, even in that mutilated ftate, left the affair 
entirely to the parliament, who might refufe to part with Gibraltar upon 
any terms; or if they agreed to the ceffion, might equally infift upon an 
equivalent *. 

This was the memorable letter+-, which was the caufe of fo much ob- 
loquy. Philip confidered it as a pofitive promife, and his minifter in- 
fitted upon a pure and fimple reftitution, without any equivalent. The 
king of England, on the contrary, afferted that the ceffion mutt {olely de- 
pend on the confent of parliament, which would not be eafily obtained. In 
the midft of thefe claims on one fide, and counter declarations on the other, 
which agitated the plenipotentiaries during two years, the diffolution of the 
marriage between Louis the Fifteenth and the Infanta, occafioned. the rup- 
ture between France and Spain. Philip broke up the congrefs at Cambray 
without having agreed to the preliminaries, and the queftion of Gibraltar re- 
mained undecided, After ineffectually endeavouring to detach England from 
France, and whilft he was fecretly preparing for a reconciliation with the 
houfe of Auftria, he.renewed his claims, and accompanied them with bitter 
teproaches, 

In the midft of thefe altercations, Ripperda, having publicly declared at 
Vienna that England would, be compelled to reftore Gibraltar, colonel 
Stanhope was commanded to obtain an immediate acknowledgment from 
Madrid, whether this declaration of Ripperda was made by order, or fimply 
onhis own authority {. Tbeking of Spain, and his firft minifter Grimaldo, 
both replied, that Ripperda had furpaffed his orders, in faying that a rup- 
ture with England would enfue, unlefs Gibraltar was reftored; and Stan- 
hope was defired to acquaint his court with this declaration. Stanhope pre- 


pared his difpatch, and the courier was on the point of taking his departure,, 


© Difpatch from William Stanhope to lord of Europe, Hiftorical Regifter, Chandler, and 
Carteret, Aranjuez, May 29, 1721. Hard- Tindal, with an omiffion of the words marked 
wicke Papers, in Italics. - 

+. This letter is printed in the Journals of t Letter from Colonel Stanhope to lord 
the losds and commons, jn the Political State Townthend, July 14, 1725. 
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Period IV, when he received a letter from Grimaldo, informing him that the continua- 
1727 to1730, tion of the friendfhip and commerce between England and Spain, would de- 
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pend on the fpeedy compliance with this demand. On inquiry, he found 
that the caufe of this fudden change in opinion,proceeded from the news 
juft brought of the ratification of the treaty of Vienna. In fact, both the 
king and queen of Spain were fo Iltle acquainted with the conftitution and 
temper of the Englith nation, that they infifted on an immediate reftitution 
of Gibralter as the only means of avoiding a rupture. Againft this extraor- 
dinary demand, Stanhope remonftrated in an audience with the king and 
queen of Spain; he declared, that they infifted upon an impoffibility, fince 
what they required could not be effected without confent of parliament; 
whereas there was then no parliament affembled, nor could poffibly be af- 
fembled, before the king’s return to England in the fpring. “ No,” faid the 
queen, “ Let then the king you! uufler return prefently into England, and call 
a parliament exprefsly for this purpofe, it being no more than what we might 
expect from his friendfhip for us; and Iam affuredly and pofitively informed, 
that the matter once fairly propofed, would not meet with one negative in 
cither houfe : let this fhort argument be once made ufe of; either give yp 
Gibraltar, or your trade to the Indies and Spain, and the matter, I will an- 
{wer for it, won't admit of a moment’s debate *.”” 

The confequence of this infolent and peremptory demand being a refufal 
on the part of England, Philip commenced the fiege of Gibraltar, and al- 
ledged as an excufe for the aggreflion, the breach of promife on the fide of 
George the Firft. When the defértion of the Emperor compelled him to ac- 
cept the preliminaries of peace, he clogged the negotiation by renewing his 
claims on Gibraltar, and furnifhed the oppofition in England with matter 
of reproach to the minifter, whe juftified himfelf in parliament. The ob- 
ject of Philip was to bring the difpute before the congrefs of Soiffons ; that 
of the Englith plenipotentiaries was to- prevent it. The prudent manner 
in which they fucceeded in that defign, does henour to their diplomatic 
abilities; and the treaty of Seville was, os I have already obferved, concluded 
without any {tipulation or mention of Gibraltar. 


pa Letter fon W. Semtmgoto land Townend, Angel, 1785 Stanhope and Harrington 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH: 
1728. 


Rife, Difgrace, Imprifonment, Efcape, and Arrival of Ripperda in England, — 
Reception and Conferences with the Minifters —DiffatisfaBion and Denarture. 
—Enters into the Service of the Emperor of Morocco. 


HE arrival of the duke of Ripperda in England, his clandcftine re- 

ception, and temporary concealment under the protection of Town(- 
hend and Walpole, form a remarkable event in this year. The papers 
committed to my infpection, contain feveral curious particulars of this ex- 
traordinary man, who negotiated the treaty of Vienna, and who afterwards 
betrayed the fecret articles to the court of London. 

William, baron and duke of Ripperda, was defcended from a noble family 
in the loidthip of Groningen, one of the United Provinces; he received 
a learned education, and acquired an intimate knowledge of the French, 
Spanifh, and Latin languages. He ferved as colonel during the war of the 
Spanith fucceffion, In the midft of his military occupations, he applied 
him(felf with indefatigable induftry to the ftudy of trade and manufactures ; 
and being no lefs diftinguifhed for his infinuating addrefs, was deputed, 
foon after the peace of Utrecht, envoy to Madrid, for the purpofe of fettling 
the complicated commercial difputes between Spain and the Dutch republic. 
While he was labouring to adjuft that difficult bufinefs, contributed to 
promote the conclufion of a commercial treaty between Spain and England, 
for which fervice Townthend commends his eects in terms of high ap- 
probation *. 

During his refidence at Madrid, his ardent imagination, confummate ad- 
drefs, and extreme facility in writing difpatches and drawing memorials in 
various languages, recommended him to cardinal Alberoni, who employed 
him in affairs of a moft fecret and delicate nature. The fervices whith he 
performed, and the grateful acknowledgments of the minifter, in{pired him 
with the moft fangume expectation of obtaining a {plendid fituation ina 
country where, fince the acceffion of a foreign king, aliens had been fre- 
quently: promoted to the highef offices of government ; and as Albéroni 
alledged as an excufe that h¢ could not be promoted on account of his reli- 
ggan, he made a public abjuration, and was admitted into the Roman catho- 
lc-church, He was then appointed faperintendant of a cloth manufactory, 
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recently eftablithed, by his own fuggeftion, at Guadalaxara, and received the 
grant of a peofion and an eftate. During this period of his life, he was pen- 
fioned by tle Emperor, and feems to have received occafional prefents from 
the Englith court. He was fo unprincipled, that he had even the affurance 
to call upon the envoy Bubb, afterwards Doddington, for 14,000 piftoles, in 
the name of cardinal Alberoni, which he appropriated to his own ufe*, and 
this tranfaGtion probably contributed to his removal. Having brought the 
manufaétory to a high degree of improvement, and enjoying frequent oppor- 
tunities of converfing with the king and queen, he excited the jealoufy of 
Alberoni, and was removed from the {uperintendance. Ripperda, however, 
diffembled his refentment, while he {till continued in public on terms of 
amity with the prime minifler, fecretly reprefented to Daubenton and Gri- 
maldo, who were difgufled with Alberoni, many errors and inftances of mal- 
adminiftration, which the confeffor laid before: the king, and perfuaded him 
to confult Grimaldo, through the channel of the poftmafter-general. 

In the courfe of the difficult and complicated tranfaétions in which Spain 
was involved with the Emperor, France, and England, the opinion of Rip- 
perda was alfo demanded. He accordingly drew upa report, in which he de- 
clared, that the king could never fucceed in his defigns againft the Emperor, 
wnlefs he could obftrut the operations of England. With this view, he re- 
commended that the troops deftined to invade Sicily, fhould be landed, with 
great flores of arms and ammunition, on the coafts of Scotland or Ireland, 
to aflift in replacing the Pretender on the throne. If that event fhould 
take.place, the prince weuld in gratitude reftore Gibraltar, Minorca, Ja- 
maica, and al] the American fettlements wrefted from Spain by the Englith, 
and the Italian provinces would be eafily recovered. This advice, though 
rejected by the influence of Albcroni, who perfevered in the reduétion of 
Sicily, made a deep impreffion on the king’s mind, and gave him a favour- 
able opinion of Rippeida’s genius and fpirit, which was increafed, when 
the repeated predi¢iions of Ripperda, that the rath and ill-concerted mea- 
fures of Alberoni would fail, were verified by the event. The difgrace 
of the cardinal being the confequence of bis -ill fuccefs, the fuperinten- 
dancy of the manufactures at Guadalaxara was reftored to‘ Ripperda, and 
his influence over the king and queen was promoted by the ftrong recom- 
mendations which the duchefs of Parma, at_the fuggeftions of the Imperial 
court, made in his favour, to her daughter the queen of Spain,‘and by the 
orders given to marquis Scotti, the minifter of Parma at Madrid, ‘to ferve as 
@ channe! of communicatiogbetween him and the queén. Hence Ripperds 
obtained private audiences pf the king and queen of Spain, ia which he Jaid 

‘* Braphope's Difpatches; Hgsrington Papers, ais? 
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down plans for the improvement of trade, and the increafé of the marines 
flatteréd the queen with promoting the aggrandifement of her family, and 
{till more ingratiated himfelf in her favour, by propofing the marriage of Don 
Carlos with an archduchefs, 

Depending on her protection, he aimed at the miniftry of ftate, of the 
marine and the Indies ; he had even difpofed the king to remove the mi- 
nifters, when Scotti betrayed the fecret to Daubenton and Grimaldo. Dau- 
benton prevented the immediate appointment of Ripperda, by reprefenting 
the danger and impropriety of entrufting the adminiftration to a new con- 
vert; and when the death of Daubenton, and the offer of a cardinal’s hat to 
the new confeffor, father Bermudas, feemed likely to facilitate his elevation, 
his expeétations were annihilated by the abdication of Philip. During the thort 
reign of Louis, the quéen maintained the fame private correfpondence, and 
followed his advice, in fending large fums of money and her jewels to Parma. 

Soon after Philip’s refumption of the crown, when the cabinet of Madrid 
formed a project of reconciliation with the Emperor, Ripperda was {elected 
as the fitteft perfon to carry that delicate negotiation into execution. He 
was accordingly deputed to Vienna, with fecret inftruétions to make a peace 
with the Emperor, to conclude a marriage between Don Ferdinand and the 
fecond archduchefs, and to fecure, on the death of the Emperor without 
iffue male, the Italian provinces and the Netherlands to Spain, and the rever- 
fion of Tufcany and Parma to Don Carlos. Before his departure, he de- 
livered ih a project for preparing a fleet of 100 thips, an army of 100,000 
infantry, and 30,000 horfe. The expences he propofed to difcharge from thé 
revenues of the Indies alone, by new modelling the trade to the fettlements, 
and fecuring the profits, which were almoft totally abforbed by the Englith 
andFrench nations, and the Spanifh minifters. He alfo,undertook to fave 
an annual fum of 10,000,000 crowns ; and obtained from the king a pro- 
mife, that on his return from Vienna, he thould be appointed prime mi- 
nifter to carry his projeét into execytion, 

Ripperda performed the objeét of his miflion with great addrefs. He de- 
parted from Spain in the latter end of Oétober, and arrived at Vienna in 
November, where he refided in the fuburbs, under the fidtitious name of the 
baron of Pfafenberg. It docs not appear that the Englith court had any no~ 
tice of his arrival from St. Saphorin, their agent at Vienam before the 18th 
of February ; when he received intelligence from Petkum, minifter of the 
duke of Holftein, that a Dutchman, the defcription of whofe perfon.anfwered 
to that of Ripperda, held dong and fecret conferences with count Zinzendorf 
by night. This man wasfoon difcovered tojge Ripperda; but all the in- 
formation which St. Saphorin could procure concerning the object of his 
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Period IV. gniffion, amoynted to no more than a conjeétyrp, that a marriage between ax 

177771732. archduchef and an infant of Spain, was the fubjett of their conferences ; 33 but 
whether with the prince of Afturias or Don Carlos, was a matter of which he 
was wholly ignorant. 

- Ripperda was anxious to finifh the objects of his miffion, that he ‘might 

peturit ta Spain, and obtain thofe honours which awaited him ; but with a 
yiew to render the queen of Spain more tractable, he changed his inflructions, 
and propofed that the eldeft archduchefs thould be given to her fon, Don 
Carlos, and that Madempifelle de Beaujolois, who had been affianced to 
him, fhould be transferred to the prince of Afturias. The queen inftantly 
approved and promoted a plan fo congenial to her wifhes, by which the im- 
perial dignjty, and the hereditary dominions of the houfe of Auftria, would 
devolve on her iffue. Having thus fecured the queen of Spain, he gained 
the court of Vienna, by affirming, that if he was placed at the helin of govern- 
ment in Spain, a faving would be made of 50,000,000 crowns, out of which 
five or fix millions fhould be anaually remitted to Vienna, He accordingly 
received a verbal, if not aavritten promife, from count Zinzendorf, in the name 
of the Emperor, that the eldeft archducheis fhould be affianced to Don Carlos. 
- While this bufinefs was in agitation, the diffolution of the marriage between 
the infanta and Louis the Fifteenth, and the refufal of England to accept the 
fole mediation, excited the refentment of the king and queen of Spain to fuch 
a degree, that inftant orders were tranfmitted to Vienna, for concluding the 
treaty on anyterms. Ripperda found no difficulty from the Emperor. 

Under thele aufpices, Ripperda concluded the treaty of, Vienna; the news 
of which, on reaching Madrid, infpired the king and queen with the moft 
extravagant joy, and the populace, delighted at their deliverance from Feench 
interference, fhouted, “ Long live the auguft houfe of Auftria*.” Count 
Konigfeck, deputed embaffador to Madrid, was received with the moft flat- 
tering marks of efteem and confideration, and foon acquired fuch an af- 
cendancy, that he whelly governed the counfels of Spain. 

The fecrecy with which the whole negotiation was conducted,-was fo well 
maintained, that the contents of the treaty, which was figned on the 21ft of 
May, were {carcely fufpeted, until they were hinted at by thagimperor him- 
felf, who could sot contain his joy on the occafion, and then divulged by the 
Imperial minifters, with a view to infiult and intimidate the cabinet of Eng- 

“Iand, The veil of fecrecy being now removed, Ripperda cause forth in the 
character of embaifador from Spain. The {plendour of his houfe- 

hold, the liberality of his daygtiqns, and the punctuality of his payments, at- 
trated efteem and fetured popularity, He at the fame time difplayed the 


© Count Staremberg to the Emperor, June 8, 1725. Heaeringtoa Paper. 
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natural warmth and prefumption of his temper. He poured forth, in public 
Conipanics, the moft bitter iffvectiyes againft England, and made repeated 
declatations, that a refufal to give up Gibraltar, or to guaranty the engage- 
ments recently concerted between the two contracting powers, would be fol= 
lowed by an immediate attempt to affift the Pretender. 
 Ripperda quitted Vienna in the beginning of November. He paffed 
through Italy, and taking fhip at Genoa, difembarked at Barcelona. - On 
‘landing there, he gave to the officers of the garrifen, who crowded to pay 
their refpects, an ample account of the tranfactions at Vienna, declaring that 
the Emperor had 150,000 troops ready to march at an hour’s * warning, and 
that as many moré could be brought into the ficld in fix months. He {poke 
contemptuoufly of France, threatened the Hanoverian allies, if they fhould 
prefure to oppofe the defigns of the Emperor and Philip; declared that 
France fhould be pillaged,’ that the king of Pruffia would be crufhed: in one 
campaign, and that George the Firft’ would’ be deprived of his German terri- 
tories by the Emperor, and of‘his Britifh dominions by the Pretender. At 
the conclufion of thefe rodomontades, he continued his journey without 
delay, and rode poft to Madrid, where he arrived on the 11th of December, 
in the afternoon ; after a fhort interview with his wife, he repaired to the palace 
without changing his drefS, and went to the antichamber. Applying to the 
lord in waiting for admifion, he was informed that Grimaldo, the fecretary 
of ftate, was with the king and queen. of Spain, and that he could not be im+ 
mediately admitted. He expreffed, in terms of derifion, his impatience and 
furprife that Grimaldo continued fo long, and on his coming out took no 
notice of him, but defired the lord in waiting to announce his own arrival. 

He was inftantly admitted, and received with the higheft miarks of kind- 
nefs and fatisfaction +. The conference was long; and on the following day he 
was nominated minifter and fecretary of ftate, in the room of Grimaldo ; ‘all 
the other minifters, councils, and foreign embaffadors were ordered to tran{- 
act bufinefs with him; and withott the name of prime minifter, he was 
invefted with the fame uncontrouled authority as had been enjoyed hy Albe« 
roni, But he poffeffed more turbulence, felf-fufficiency, and haughtinels 
than the cardinal, without his addrefs, refources, and incorruptible integrity, 
and the Britith embaffador, who knew his charaCter well, obferved, that with- 
out the {pirit of prophecy, “ One might forefee ten Adberont’ 3 int na Rip- 
‘perda, as Scylla did ten Marius's in Julius Cefar.” 

Tt foon appeared” ‘that Ripperda poffeffed neither addrefS or abilities fafi- 
cient to carry his Bigantic fchemes into execution ; and the king, irritated by 


fhe difeppointment of his fanguine hopes, and*ingry at having been the dupe - 
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Period TV. of ‘this fuperficial pretender, repeatedly told the queen, that Ripperda.was 
727101730. a madman, and muft be removed. 
—— Swoln with vanity and prefumption, he feemed, however, to defy all oppo- 
fition. “ I know,” he faid, “ that the Spanith minifters and nation are irritated 
“againft me, but I laugh at their atterhpts. The queen, to whom I have 
renclued the moft effential fervices, will prote& me.” And another time he 
exclaimed at a public levee, that he was fhielded by fix friends who would 
dcfend him agaioft all intrigues, God, the Bleffed Virgin, the emperor and em- 
prefs, the king and queen of Spain *, But although Ripperda owed his eleva- 
tion to the union he had formed between the courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
and appears, from this expreffion, to have perfeétly underftood, that his con- 
tinuance m power could only be fecured by fupporting that fyftem ; yet 
fuch was his caprice or vanity, that {oon after his eftablifhment, he began to 
deviate from the line of conduct by wltich he had attained it. He relaxed in 
his atrentions to count Konigfeck, the imperial embaffador, and was fulpected 
of endeavouring to form an union with thofe of Great Britain and Holland. 
‘This conduét rendered Konigfeck his enemy; the incapacity of the minifter 
became daily more apparent, and his vain-glorious boafting, produced nothing 
but the contempt and derifion of the ftatefmen of every nation. 

Under thefe circumftances, Don Jofeph and Louis de Patinho, fecured the 
protection of the queen, by the private recommendation of her confeffor, 
Don Domingo da Guerra, who reprefentcd them as perfons highly qualified to 
direct the helm of government, and well inclined to fupport the plans of Rip- 
perda as far as they related to the aggrandifement of Don Carlos. They alfo 
gained the intereft of count Konigfeck by offers of fupplying the imperial 
court with the promifed fubfidies, Both the queen and Konigfeck now fuf- 
fered the king's refentment againft Ripperda to break out; thcy no longer 
counteracted the cabals of the Spanifh minifters, nor concealed the clamours 
of the nation againft an upftart, a conyert, and a foreigner. 

Ripperda at length perceiving that he was detefted by’ the people, thwarted 
by, the Spanifh minifters, eppofed by Konigfeck,. defpifed by the king, and 
declining in the favour of the queen, paid great court to the Britifh and Dutch 
embaffadors, and made the moft humble profeffiogs of refpeét and duty to 
the king of England. In the midft of thefe, continued apprtehenfions and 
alarms, he was difmiffed from the fuperintendance of the finances, under 
the pretence of delivering him from part of the burthen of government. 

_ Forefeeing that this would be fpeedily followed by the tofs of all his em- 
ployments, he requefted the king’s permiffion to retire from his fervice ;. but 
this-demamd was not complied with, and he continued to tranfa@ bufinels 
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till the 14th of May, when “he received a letter from the marquis de la Paz, 
that the king accepted his refignation, and conferred on him a penfion of 
3,000 piftoles. The general {atisfaction which this event diffufed, and the 
tumultuous acclamations of the populace, who affembled in large bodies 
- before his houfe, filled him with apprehenfions of being, maffaered ; and 
after writing a fubmiffive letter to the king, he tovk refuge in the hotel of 
the Britith embaffador, who was with the court at Aranjuez. 

On his return t6 Madrid, te evening of ther sth, Stanhope hada difficult part 
to aét. It was of the greateft importance to obtain from Ripperda a commu- 
nication of the feerets of the Spanith cabinet, and particularly an account of 
the negotiations which had recently taken place, and were then tranfaeting be- 
tween the courts of Vienna and Madrid, and yet be careful not to offtnd 
the king of Spain, by appearing to countenance a difcarded minifter, in op- 
polition to the will of the fovereign in whofe court hic refided. The cau- 
tion and prudence with which he conduéted himfelf on this delicate occafion, 
fefle€ts honour on his judgment, and contributed greatly to his future ele- 
yation, He contrived to give proteétion to the ex-minifter, and to detain him 
in his houfe, until he had extorted from him all the fecrets which he was 
willing or able to communicate. 

Ripperda now betrayed to him the fecret articles of the treaty of Vienna, 
and probably exaggerated the defigns of the Emperor and the king of Spain, 
with a view to ingratiate himfelf with the king of England, and to exaf- 
perate the nation againft thofe two monarchs who had occafioned his difgrace. 
He, who in the height of his power was fo giddy and prefumptuous, was now 
become fo abjeél, that in making his difclolure, his whole frame fhook with 
agitation, he appeared to be in the greateft agonies, and wept like a child. 

For the purpofe of conveying the intelligence communicated by Ripperda, 
which was of too much importance to be fent by the poft, or even to 
be intrufted in a difpatch by a common courier, Keenc, then conful gene- 
ral, atterwards embaffador in Spain, was difpatched to England. After com- 
municating in perfon, the fecret with which he was intrufted to the duke of 
Newcaftle and the other minifters of ftate, he drew up, by order of the king, 
aletter to the duke of Newcaftle, containing the fubftance of Ripperda’s 
converiation, which is inferted in the correfpondence 

After a negotiation of a few days, which paffed between the Spanith court 
and the Britith embaffador, Ripperda was taken by force from his houfe, 
and transferred to the eaftle of Segovia, from whence he made his elfcaye, 
after a confinement of fifteen months. 
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by the duke, contrived his efcape, and, effected it with the affiftance of a 
corporal, who was one of the guards; while his faithful valet, with unex- 
-ampled attachment, remained in his apartment, and for fome time prevented 
intrufion, by declaring that his mafter was indifpofed +. The duke had juft re- 
covered from a fevere fit of the gout, and not without the greateft difficulty 
defcended the ladder of ropes which was let down from the window of his 
apartment, and repaired to the place where a mule and a guide waited for 
him. Unable to continue riding he gave his mule to the guide, and hired a 
carriage, but proceeded fo flowly that he employed five days in travelling 
toa {mall village on the frontiers of Portugal, where he remained until he 
was joined by his two confidants, With them he arrived at Miranda de 
Duero, the firft town in Portugal, and from thence continued to Oporto, 
where he embarked for England, on board the Charity, under the name of 
Don Manuel de Mendofa +. 

The veffel was forced by contrary winds into Corke, and in the beginning 
of Oftober, he landed at Comb martin, in Devonfhire, with the young wo- 
man, the corporal, and a fervant, and paffed a few ‘days at Exeter. Townf- 
hend and.Walpole, apprifed of his arrival and departure from Exeter, dif 
patched Corbiere, under fecretary of ftate, to meet him on the weftern road, 
who conveyed him in a coach and four to Eton, where he was lodged incog- 
nito, in an.apartment belonging to Dr. Bland, dean of Durham, and head 
after of the fchool. There he was met by Townfhend, who received him 
with the greateft marks of attention, with a view to obtain from him fuller 
and tore accurate information concerning the fecret articles of the treaty of 
Vienna. After a refidence of a few days at Eton, he departed with the fame 
fecrecy to London, where he arrived on the 13th. After continuing for 
fome time incognito, he toak a large houfe.in Soho {quare, and a villa, and 
lived in a magnificent ftyle, During his refidence in England, he maintained 
an occafional correfpondence with Walpole, and having made a rapid pro- 
ficiency in the Englith language, conceived the chimerical hope of filling 
fome high department in adminiftration. While the differences with Spain 
were under difcoffion, end a poffibility of a rupture with that country con- 
tinued, the minifters kept up an amicable intercourfe with Ri ja, which 
probably fed his delufion, and inflamed his ambition. But when the con- 

© Campbell, in his Memoirs of the Duke + See letter from Keene tothe duke nf New- 
of Ripe has converted the fervant maid —caftle, saving an account of Ripperda’s efeape. 
into the dauzhter of a Caftilian nobleman, —Coricfpoiidence, Art cle Riypeida. 
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clafion of the treaty df Seville, contrary to his views and remonftrances, ren- 
dered ‘his information no longer ufeful, he felt the pain of difappointed felf- 
importanée, and in the year 1741, withdrew in difguft to Holland. 
Animated by a fpirit of vengeance againft Spain, which he found he could 
not fatisfy among the powers of Europe, he embarked for Barbary, at the in- 
ftigation of the embaffador from Morocco, entered into the fervice of the 
emperor Muley Abdallah, embraced the Mahometan religion, was created a 
bafhaw, obtained the command of the army and the office of prime minifter 5 
afid gained tlre entire confidence of the emperor. After feveral fuccefles over 
the Spaniards, and defeating # competitor for the throne of Morocco, in which 
he gave figns of great courage and ‘kill, he was worfted near Ceuta, and pre- 
ferved his life, by refigning his command. He deferted Muley Abdallah, 
when dethroned by Muley Ali, and finally retired to Tetuan, where he lived 
under the protection of the bathaw, and died in 1737, at a veryadvanced age*. 
Cawthorn, in his poem on the Vanity of Human Enjoyments, has well de- 
lineated the capricious and motley charater of Ripperda. 
O paufe, left virtue every guard refign, 
And the fad fate of Ripperda be thine. 
This glorious wretch indulged at once to move 
A nation’s wonder and a monarch’s love ; 
Bleft with cach charm politer courts admire, 
The grace to foften, and the foul to fire, 
Forfook his native bogs with proud difdain, 
And, though a Dutchman, rofe the pride of Spain. 
This hour the pageant waves the Imperial rod, 
All Philip’s empire trembling at his nod ; 
The next difgrac’d, he flies to Britain’s ifle, 
And courts the fanfhine of a Walpole’s fimile. 
Unhenrd, defpis’d, ‘to fouthern climes he fteers, 
And fhines again at Salfé and Algiers ; 
Bids pale Morocco all his fciremes adore, 
‘And pours her thunder on th’ Hefperian:fhore : 
All hature’s ties, all virtue’s creeds belied, * 
Each church abandon’d, and each God denied ; 
Without a friend his fepulchre to thield, 
His carcafe from the vultures of the field, 
He dies, of all ambition’s fons the worft 
By Afbic Bats, aad a by Europe corft. 
_* This “secount of ‘Ripperda ‘a pally from “ An Account of Ri ”” by two @i- 
diawa feo the dipucies of St Saph Bt eilian abbot, in the Walpole Paper. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH: 
1730. 


Sanguine Hopes of Oppofition that Walpole would be removed.—Their Efforts in 
Parliament.—Debates on the Imperial Loan—on the Penfion Bill—on Dun- 
kirk—and the Renewal of the Eaft India Company's Charter— Arrangement 
of the Minifiry on the Refignation of Lord Townfhend.—Ubaragters of the 
Duke of Newpaftle and Lord Harrington. 


LTHOUGH the Tories had hitherto joined the difcontented Whigs 
in their attacks againft the minifter, yet their coalition had never 
heen |.curly and fincere. They formed a feparate body; and as thcy did not 
amount to lefs than one hundred and ten members, they confidered them- 
felves, both from their fuperior numbers and weight as country gentlemen, 
entitled rather to give than receive an impulfe from the other parts of the 
minority. They did not therefore chufe to pay that regular attendance in 
parliament, which a conftant and uniform wartare required from all thofe who, 
however differing in many points, were united in that of diftreffing the mi- 
nifter. But in the feffion which opened in 1730,a regular and fyftematic plan 
was formed by Bolingbroke, and carried into execution by means of his addrefs 
and aétivity. His conneétion with Pulteney, as the joint manage: of the 
Craftfman, gave him an influence over the Whigs; and his inrimacy with 
Sir William Wyndham, fecured to him the acquiefcence of the Tones. He 
had perfuaded the whole body, that notwithftanding the fignature of the 
convention at Pardo, a peace with Spain fiill met with infupcrable difficulties. 
That Philip had not relinquithed Ais*demand of Gibraltar; that the Spanith 
depredations would ftill continue to be committed with impuntity ; that 
the Britifh commerce with Spain would either be fufpended or annihilated. 
Meafures were therefore concerted to call the minifters to account for their 
fupinenels, and pufillanimit;. The,clamours.thus excited, extremely popular 
ina nation jealous of its honour, and angious to fecure its commercial advan- 
tages, occafioned great difcontents, as yell smongit the friends as the enemies 
of the minifter. 
Although the conclufon of the ‘treaty of Seville, which was highly fa- 
vourable to the commercial interefts of England, and honourable to her na- 
tignal 
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tional glory, difconcerted oppofition, and overfet the {Uhemes of Bolingbroke 
in this particular, yet he was too able not to form another plan of attack. 
Having made a cédalition between the difcordant parties in the minority, and 
appointed a general mufter in parliament, he {till continued to animate the 
mals with freth fpirit. His labours were now turned to fow difcord among 
the Hanoverian allies, to avail himfelf of a growing mifunderftanding which 
had recently appeared between England and France, to encourage the Empe- 
ror to perfift in his refufal to admit Spanifh garrifons into Parma and Tuf- 
cany, and thus to counteract the execution of the treaty of Seville. ’ Under 
his aufpices, and by his direGtion, the oppofition brought forwards many 
queftions, calculated to harrafs government, and to render themfelves po- 
pular. The expectations formed by the difaffected were highly fanguine ; 
and a notion prevailed both at home and abroad *, that the fall of the mi- 
nifter was unavoidable. Their hopes of fuccefs were founded on the dif- 
union in the cabinet ; on the fuppofed averfion of the king to Walpole, 
and on the difguft of the Whigs who adhered to Townthend. 

The firft trial of their ftrength was made on the queftion concerning the 
Imperial loan, The Emperor, by the treaty of Seville, having been de- 
prived of liberal remittances from Spain, attempted to borrow £.400,000 
in London. A bill was accordingly prefented,to the commons for prevent- 
ing’ loans to foreign powers, without licence from the king under his privy 
feal. Had the miniftry permitted the loan, they would have been abund- 
antly and defervedly reproached : Advocates, however, againft the prohibition 
were not wanting. The hardthips of all reftraints, the difadvantage to us, 
and the advantage to the Dutch, were fpecious pretences. Walpole took 
an active fhare in combating the arguments of oppofition, and the queftion 
was carried +. A fufficient juitification of the meafure was, that the want of 
money compelled the court of Vienna to fubmit to terms of accommodation. 

The moft popular and plaufiblg meafure propofed by oppofition was, 
the penfion bill, which was now “firft introduced, and which from this 
period, became a never-failing topic of antiminifterial attack and of-mi- 
nifterial defence. Sandys moved for leave to bring in a bill to difable dll 
perfons from fitting in parliament, who had any penfion, or any offices 
held in truft for them from the crown, direétly or indireétly; and for 
the purpofe: of enforcing this exclufion, he propofed that every member, 
on taking his feat, fhould {wear that he had not any penfion, directly 


# Secret intelligence from Paris., Walpole Papers. + Joursals, 
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fignify it to the houfe within fourteen days. Walpole, who knew the un- 
popularity of the aguments which could be urged againft the bill, and ap- 
preciated the effect of thofe which would be brought i in its fayour, declined 
taking aay active part, againft it, notwithftanding the expre{s injunctions of 
the k.ng *, who called it a villanous bill, and the difguft of Townthend, 

who was unwilling that the odium of its rejection fhould be caft upon the 
houfe of lords. He does not feem to have fpoken in the debate, or to have 
exerted his ufual influence ; for while moft of the queftions fupported or op- 
pofed by government, were paffed or thrown out by a majority of more than 
two to one, the bill was carricd by 144 againft 134+. It was nega- 
tived by the houfe of lords after a long debate {, and a proteft entered by 
twenty-fix peers. A fimilar fate attended it the next feffion; and during 
his whole adminiflration, Sir Robcit Walpole never made any ftrong 
oppofition to it, but left it to be rejedted by the upper houfe. It 
was now the gencrally received opinion, and not without foundation, 
that the minifter fuffered the penfion bill to pafs the houfe of com- 
mons, becaufe he knew that it would be thrown out by the peers. Sandys 
therefore, in the fubfequent Seffion, brought forward a motion for appoint- 
ing a committee, to inquire whether any members had, directly or indirectly, 
any penfions, or any offices from the crown held in truft for them, in part, 
or in the whole. Walpole ventured to oppofe it; he called it a mo- 
tion for ereéting the houfe into a court of inquifition, and urged, that it 
juftified the treatment which the bill had met with in the upper boule. He 
declared that the aét, if paffed, could not anfwer the end for which it was 
propofed, unlefs the houfe fhould affume to itfelf a power unknown to the 
conftitution, namely, a power of compelling every member that was fuf- 
pected, to accufe himfelf, not of any thing criminal, for it could not be 
criminal to take either place or penGion fom the crown, and in confequence 
of that conftruétion, to difpoffefs half the counties and boroughs in England 
of their reprefentatives. The arguments and influence of the minifter pre- 
vailed, and:the bill was thrown out, by 206 againft 143§. Yet fuch was the 
unpopularity of the ‘teje€tion, that many members, fufpetted of having pen- 
fions or places held in truft, voted for it, left their oppofition might difoblige 
their conftituents. 


* Note from the king'to lord Towfhend. on 
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‘The ftipulation to deftroy the harbour of Dunkirk, made at the peace of 
‘Utrecht, and renewed in the treaty with France of 1717, had never been 
fully complied’ with. ‘The French cabinet, always anxious to retain the 
ufe ofa harbour, which, in cafe of a war with Great Britain, was fituated 
fo advantageoufly for the annoyance of our trade, continued clandeftinely to 
prevent the demolition of the works. Frequent remonftrances were made 
by the Englith government, and promifes extorted from the French cabinet, 
that the treaty fhould be carried into effeét: but the inhabitants, either 
by the fuggeftion or connivance of the French government, kept the har- 
bour and works in a ftate of repair. 

This was 4 fubjeét which gave great uneafinefs to the minifter, and on 
which he frequently expatiated in his letters to his brother, and even re- 
proached him for neglecting, to enforce the demolition, It was a point, how- 
ever, of fo much delicacy, that cardinal Fleury, though he conftantly avowed 
his readinef$ to acoede to the demands of the Britifh minifter, yet always 
eluded them, probably not daring to irritate the people of France by the 
enforcement of fo difagreeable a command. The delays on this fubject 
afforded to oppofition a ground for infinuating that the miniftry were in con- 
nivance with the court of France, to fanétion the repairs of that harbour. 
Bolingbroke was well aware that nothing would more exafperate the public 
mind, than the perfuafion that the French were employed in the reparation 
of that harbour; and if that faé& could be proved, that the fufpicion of 
conniving at it would fall upon the miniftry: he was no lefs convinced, that 
it would weaken the credit of the minifter abroad, if he could prove that 
France did not fulfil its engagements, and that a mifunderftanding had arifen 
between the two kingdoms. To obtain evidence in fupport of thefe points, 
he fent his fecretary, Brinfden, to infpeét the ftate of the works at Dun- 
kirk. 

On the imperfect and exaggerated report of this agent, was founded a 
motion for an addrefs, that * the king fhould direét that all orders, in- 
ftrudtions, reports, and proceedings, had in regard to the port and harbour 
of Dunkirk, fince its demolition, be laid before the houfe.” The king 
having agreed to this addrefs, the neceflary documents were produced, 
which being read, and witneffes examined, Sir William Wyndham moved, 

“that in what had been done relating to the harbour of Dunkirk, there was 
a manifelt violation of the treaties between the two crowns. But before he 
was feconded, the other fide made a motion for an addrefs of thanks to the 
king, “ for his attention to the interefts of the nation, in caufing a proper 
epplication to be made to the court of France, not only for putting a ftop 
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to the works carrying on, but for demolifhing fuch as had been made by 
the inhabitants of Dunkirk, for repairing the port and channel there; and 
to exprefs their fatisfaétion in the good effedls which his majefty’s inftances 
had had, by obtaining exprefs orders from the moft Chriftian king, for cauf- 
ing to be deftroyed all the works that might have been ereéted at Dunkirk, 
contrary to the treaties of Utrecht and the Hague; and their reliance 
upon their being pun¢tually executed; and further to declare their {atis- 
faction in the firm union and mutual fidelity, which fo happily fubfifted 
and were fo ftriétly preferved between the two nations *.” 

This unexpected motion, which prevented the difcuffion of that propofed 
by Sir Wiiam Wyndham, occafioned a long and warm debate, in which 
Walpole feems to have particularly diftinguithed him(elf. The great objet 
of oppofition was to draw over the Whigs, who ufually fupported govern- 
ment, and had lately wavered, under the plaufible notion that the conduct 
of the minifter had been in this inftance contradictory to the principles and 
interefls of their party. The object of the minifter was (@ prove to the 
Whigs, that their principles and interefts were no ways affected by this con- 
troyerfy, and that it was fimply a Tory queftion. With great art he in- 
troduced a perfonal application, and made a moft vigorous attack on Bo- 
lingbroke, who was particularly obnoxious to the Whigs, at whofe infti- 
gation he infinuated this inquiry was made, and whofe charaéter and {pirit 
of oppofition he drew in the moft unfavourable colours. Sir William 
Wyndham, provoked by the Philippic againft his friend, defended him with 
uncommon energy, and drew a comparifon between him and Walpole, in 
which he attempted to thew that Bolingbroke was by no means inferior in 
honefty and integrity to the minifter. This comparifon called up Henry 
Pelham, who ably feconded the attack againft Bolingbroke, and excited 
fuch a general indignation among the Whigs, that the addrefs was carried 
by 274 againft 149 +. The lofs of this queflion by fo large a majority, which 
the oppofition expected to have carriéd triumphantly, increafed the popu- 
larity of the minifter, and his credit abroad ; and Horace Walpole, who took 
a confiderable fhare in the debate, obferves in a letter to Poyntz, this was 
the greateft day, both with refpect to the thing itfelf, and the confequences, 
that had ever occurred within his memory, for the king and miniftry, and 
mutt prove a thunder-bolt to their adverfaries in England, as well as abroad, 
as it contradicted the affertions of opfpofition, that the king and the Whigs 
were diffatisfied with his brother’s adminiftration }. 

© Tindal, vol. 30, p. 71. Bhiphen Poyntz. March ad, 1730. Corre- 
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Another obje& of great national intereft, brought forward by oppofi- 
tion, was to prevent the renewal of the charter of the Eaft India company, 
which was near its expiration, and to form another incorporated fociety 
without the exclufive privileges, which fhould grant licences, upon certain 
conditions, to all perfons inclined to trade to the Eaft Indies, The leading 
men inthe minority, fore(eeing that the company would apply to the legifla~ 
ture for the renewal of their charter, had fecretly prevailed on many refpec- 
table merchants in the city to engage in the {cheme. It hada popular ten- 
dency, from the general averfion which is always entertained again{t mono- 
polies and exclufive privileges, by thofe who derive no immediate thare from 
the emoluments; and was {till farther recommended by the plaufible pre- 
tence of eafing the public burthens, by obtaining a large (um of money from 
the new incorporated fociety. 

Having obtained information of their views, tlhe minifter laboured to 
countera¢t them. He was convinced that the trade could only be carried 
on by an exclufive company. The perfons who were to form the new fo- 
ciety, were wholly unacquainted with the fecrets of the bufinefs, and unlefs 
the company could be induced to communicate information, and to part 
with its forts and fettlements in the country, the trade might be reduced or 
annihilated. Having concerted his plan with a few of the directors, in whom. 
he placed implicit confidence, and aware that the chief hopes of fuccefs con- 
ceived by oppofition, were founded on the popular ground of obtaining 
fums of money for the ufe of the public, he anticipated their views, by in- 
finuating to the houfe, that a part of his ways and means would be derived 
from the Eaft India company. This unexpeéted turn furprifed the mino- 
rity, and wholly difconcerted their plan before it was brought to maturity. 
They had however proceeded fo far in opening private fubfcriptions, and 
making engagements, that they could not recede*. A petition was therefore 
prefented to the houfe by feycral merchants, traders, and others, offering to 
advance £. 3,200,000 at five payménts, before the 25th of May 1733, at 
an intereft of 5 per cent. to redcem the fund and trade of the Eaft India 
company, provided the lenders might be incorporated and vefted with their 
whole trade, yet fo as not to trade with their joint ftock, or in a corporate 
capacity, but the trade be open to all his majefty’s fubjects, upon licence 
from fuch propofed new‘company, defiring the fame, on proper ferms and 
conditions; and provided the trade be exercifed to and from the port of 
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After a long debate, the petition was rejected by a majority of 223 againft 
738 *. 

OTs oppofition, however, were not intimidated by the rejcClion of this 
propofal. They had been taken unawares, and compelled, by the addres of 
the minifter, to bring it forward betore it had been fully digefled. They 
iefoived therefore to introduce the bufinefS again, and employed the in- 
ieryening time in publifhing anonymous letters, effays in periodical papers, 
and pamphlets, againft exclufive companies in general, and particularly 
againft the Eaft India company. All the arguments + which had ever been 
advanced again{t monopolies in this and other mercantile companies, were 
retailed on this occafion, and all the benefits which were {uppofed to refult 
from a free trade, were magnified with great art and fubtilty. The mi- 
nifters and the Eaft India company were not on their part filent ; they like- 
wife defended, with no lefS skill, the advantages of an united company, 
vetted with exclufive privileges, and bound by peculiar regulations, under 
the controul of the legiflature. The petition was again prefented to the 
houfe of commons, on the 9th of April, and rejected without a divifion. 
While it was depending, the minifter brought in his bill, which prolonged 
the charter to 1766, on the condition of paying £. 200,000 towards the fup- 
ply of the year, and of reducing the intereft of the money advanced to the 
public, from £.160,000 to £, 120,000, or one per cent. by which bargain, 
the nation was benefited to the amount of at leaft a million. 

- An aét which paffed this (effions, though trifling in itfelf, yet muft not be 
omitted, as it formed part of thofe commercial regulations which the mi- 
nifter was endeavouring gradually to introduce, by taking off feveral re- 
ftraints that fhackled foreign commerce, It feems to have been the firft de- 
viation from a general principle which had been eftablifhed by the European 
nations who had dominions in America, to maintain an exclufive intercourfe 
between the mother country and the colonies. The nartow fpirit of this 
impolitic reftrition, from which incredible advantages were fuppofed to 
refult, but which in reality was productive of great inconveniencies, did 
not efcape the notice of the minifter; and he fugfered an exception to be 


* pipe who has treated the queftion with great judg. 
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made of rice, as a perifhable commodity. An act accordingly was pafted, 
for granting liberty to carry rice from Carolina dircétly to any part of 
Europe, fouth of Cape Finifterre, in Britith bottoms, navigated by Biitith 
failors *, _In confequence of this beneficial act, the plantations of rice were 
confiderably increafed in the province of Carolina: The good effeécts of 
this yegulation induced the minifter afterwards to extend the privilege to 
the colony of Georgia. And it is the obfervation of an eminent commer- 
cial writer, “ that the confequence of both thefe well-judged laws has been, 
** that the rice of the American plantations has been preferred to the rice of 
“ Verona and Egypt, which had before a general fale.” 

The oppofition moved in the courfe of the feffion for various papers, re- 
lating to forcign affairs. , Of thofe they obtained, little ufe feems to have 
been made, except to furnifh matter to the writers of pamphlets and effays 
in periodical papers. Thefe publications now affumed fuch an air of vio- 
lence and audacity, as feems to have alarmed the minifler, perhaps too 
much, for it induced him to make it one of the topics of animadverfion in 
the fpeech from the throne which terminated the {effion. , 

The fame day on which the houfe was prorogued, Townfhend refigned. 
Lord Harrington was appointed fecretary of ftate, Henry Pelham fecretary 
at war, and the privy feal was given to the earl of Wilmington, on whofe 
affiflance oppofition had relied with the moft perfect fecurity. In a few 
months after, he was created lord prefident of the council, which high office 
he held till the removal of Sir Robert Walpole. 

The charge of foreign affairs now oftenfibly devolved on the duke of New- 
caflle and lord Harrington, whofe characters form a remarkable contraft, 
though they acted together with the utmoft cordiality. 

Thomas Pelham Holles, duke of Newcaftle, was fon of Thomas lord 
Pelham, by Grace, fifter of John Holles, duke of Newcaftle, He was born 
in Auguft 1693-4, and on the death of his father, in 1712, fuccceded to 
the barony of Pelham: he inherited a+large part of the great eftate of his 
uncle, who had no iffue male, and took the name of Holles. Being of a 
great Whig family, he {trenuoufly promoted the fucceffion of the line of 
Brunfwick. Soon after the acceffion of George the Firft, he was created 
earl of Clare, and in 1715, duke of Newcaftle. He fupported the admini- 
firation of his brother-in-law } lord Townfhend; but on the fchifm of the 


* Tindal, yok 20, Lat hend was Elizabeth, daughter of lord Pelham 
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Whig adminiftration in 1717, he attached himfelf to Sunderland, by whofe 
influence he was appointed lord chamberlain of the houfhold, and invefted 
with the order of the garter. On the coalition which took place in 1720, be- 
tween Sunderland and Townfhend, he joined his former friend. During-the 
ftruggle in the cabinet between Townfhend and Walpole on one fide, and 
Carteret and Cadogan on the other, he uniformly attached himfelf to the 
brother minifters. His devotion to their caufe was fo warm, and his confe- 
quence as one of the great Whig leaders fo highly appreciated, that he was 
folely admitted into the moft intimate confidence, and entrufted with the 
moft fecret tranfactions, In their private correfpondence, they invariably ftyle 
him their good friend: Townfhend repeatedly defires Walpole to give in- 
formation to the duke. In one place he exprefsly fays, “ When I defire 
you to communicate this to no one, I always except the duke of New- 
caftle ,” and Walpole no lefS frequently affures his correfpondent, that he 
has no referve for their’common friend, When it became neceflary to re- 
move Carteret from the office of fecretary of ftate, Newcaftle was fele€led as 
the fitteft perfon to fill that ftation, which in confequence of the alliance 
with France, was a poft of the higheft delicacy and importance. 

Newcaftle was thirty years of age when he was raifed to this office, and as 
he fucceeded Carteret, whofe knowledge of foreign affairs, and talents for 
bufinefs were duly appreciated, his appointment to fo important a truft 
was contemptuoufly fpoken of, and the new fecretary was confidered as not 
capable of fully difcharging the duties of his office. His outward appear- 
ance and manners, feemed to juftify this obfervation. He was trifling and 
embarraffed in converfation, always eager and in a hurry to tranfact bufinefs, 
yet without due method. He was unbounded in flattery to thofe above him, 
or whofe intereft he was defirous to conciliate, and highly gratified with the 
groffeft adulation to himfelf. The facility with which he made and broke 
his promifes, became almoft proverbial, He was not fufficiently confiderate 
to his fecretaries and fubordinate clerks, exacting from them a large facrifice 
of time and labour ; and to his immedjate dependants he was fretful and ca- 
pricious. 

With thefe unfavourable appearances, he gave few fymptoms of the 
talents which he undoubtedly poffefled. In fact, he had much better abi- 
lities than are ufually attributed to him. He had a quick comprehenfion ; 
he was an ufeful and frequent debater in the houfe of peers; had an anfwer 
ready on all occafions, and fpoke with great animation, though with little 
arraigement, and without grace or dignity. He wrote with — 

ity, 
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facility, and with fuch fluency of words, that no one ever ufed a greater Chapter 36. 
variety of expreffions ; and it is a remarkable circumftance, that in his moft 1730. 
confidential letters, written with firch expedition as to be almoft illegible, 
there is fcarcely a fingle erafure or alteration. 

His temper was peevith and fretful, and he was always jealous of thofe 
with whom he aéted. Of this jealoufy, Townfhend occafionally complained 
in his private correfpondence with Horace Walpole, and in one inftance, he 
particularly obferves, ‘« This was my view in fending a projet mitoyen, but 
my dear friend the duke looks upon the thoughts of any body elfe as re- 
flections upon his own; and in{tead of confidering the ule that may be made 
of what is fuggefted by another, looks upon it as a perfonal thing, and 
Tuns out into a long juftification of his own performances, which nobody 
tinds fault with *.” Sir Robert Walpole alfo repeatedly infinuated to 
his correfpondents, not to omit writing confidentially to Newcaftle, 
and exhorted them rather to negleét him tham the duke, who would be 
- grievoufly offended by the {malleft omiffion. This jealoufy, fuppreffed in 
fome meafure during his fubordinate fituation under lord Townthend, and 
for fome time after bis refignation, increafed as he advanced in years, was 
highly troublefome to the minifter of the houfe of commons, and created 
fo much difguft, as to occafion frequent altercations. 

George the Second had conceived a very early and violent antipathy to the 
duke of Newcaftle, which was augmented by the difcordancy of their tem- 
pers and habits, particularly by his deficiency in method and exaétnefs, 
which the king confidered as effential chara¢teriftics of a minifter. The repre- 
fentations of Walpole, on the neceffity of conciliating a man fo powerful 
from family and party conneétions, had induced the king to moderate or 
conceal his.repugnance; but his diflike broke out occafionally into bitter 
expreffions of contempt and averfion. ‘In one of thefe difcontented moods, 
he faid to a confidential perfgn, “ You fec that I am compelled to take the 
duke of Newcaftle to be my minifter, who is not fit'to be chamberlain in 
the {malleft court of Germany.” 

With thefe habits, and this difpofition, and under the neceffity of ftrug- 
gling againft the deep-rooted averfion of George the Second, it is a matter of 
furprife that he fo long retained his power ; for if we reckon from his firft pro- 
motion to the poft of lord chamberlain, to his refignation at the commence- 
ment of the reignyaf George the Third, he continued to fill a highJituation at 
court for a petiod, of fix and forty years, This long continuance in office 
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was owing to his fituation as the chief leader of the Whigs, to his princely 
fortune and profufion of expence, to the high integrity and difintereftednets 
of his charaéter, and to the uniform fupport which he gave to the houfe of 
Brunfwich. 

Asa fubordinate minifter, aling under fuperior influence, lis zeal and 
agtivity were highly ufeful; and his want of order and warmth of temper, 
were countera¢ted and modified by the method and prudence of Walpole. 
But when he was placed at the head of affairs, he became diftracted * with 
the multiplicity of bufinefs, yet unwilling to divide it with others. Weak- 
nels of counfels, fluétuation of opinion, and deficiency of {pirit, maiked his ad- 
miniftration during an inglorious period of fixtecn years , from which Eng- 
land did not recover, until the mediocrity of his minifterial talents, and the 
indecifion of his character, were controuled by the afcendency of Pitt. 

His colleayne in office, William Stanhope, (defeended trom Sir John Stan- 
hope, brother of Philip the firfl carl of Chefterficld) was third fon of John 
Slanbope of Etvafton, in Nerbythue, and atic: receiving a learned educa- 
tion, he entered into the profeffion of arms; {erved in Spain under his Kinf- 
man ‘James, afterwards carl Stanhope, and after feveral promotions, obtained, 
in 1715, a regiment of horfe. He was chofen in the firft parliament of the 
reign of George the Firft, for the town of Derby; and in 1717, appointed 
enyoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the king of Spain. On the rup- 
ture which broke out between Spain and England in 1718, he was named 
enyoy and plenipotentiary to the court of Turin, In May 1721 he ferved as 
a volunteer in the French army commanded by marfhal Berwick, which laid 
fiege to Fontarabia. During this war, he concerted a plan for the deftrudtion 
of three Spanith fhips of the line, and’a great quantity of naval ftores, in the 
port of St. Andcro, in the Bay of Bifcay; an Englith fquadron effected that 
enterprize ; he him(elf contributed to the execution, by accompanying a 
detachment of troops, which Berwick {ent at his folicitation, and was the 
firft that leaped into the water when the boats ‘approached the thore +. 

On the peace with Spain, he was conftituted brigadier general, and return- 
ed to Madrid in the fame chara&ter as before. During his refidence at 
that court, he was witnefs to many extraordinary events, which be has ably 
detailed in his difpatches. The abdication of Philip the Fifth, the fuccef- 
fion and death of Louis, the ‘refumption of the crown by Philip, the return 
of the Spanifh infanta, the {eparation of Spain from France, and union with 
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the houfe of Auftria, and the rife and fall of Ripperda. He manifefted 
great firmnefs and difcretion when that minifter was forcibly taken from his 
houfe ; and his conduét on this occafion, principally impreffed the king and 
the minifters with a deep‘fenfe of his diplomatic talents, and contributed to 
his future elevation. 

On the rupture with Spain, which commenced with the fiege of Gibraltar, 
he returned to England, and was appointed vice chamberlain to the king, 
and foon aftcrwards nominated, in conjunétion with Horace Walpole and 
Stephen Poyntz, plenipotentiary at the congrefs-of Soiffons. 

He had now two great objects in view, a peerage, and the office of fecre- 
tary of ftale. But he had to ftruggle as well againft the ill-will of the king, 
who was highly difpleafed with his brother Charles Stanhope, as againft the 
ptejudices of Sir Robert Walpole, who, deeply impreffed with a recollection 


of the conduét of earl Stanhope at Hanover, had taken an averfion to the: 


very name. It required all the influence of the duke of Newcaftle, and the 

_friendfhip of Horace Walpole, to furmount thefe obftructions ; which were 
not removed until he had gained an acceffion to his diplomatic character, 
by repairing to Spain, and concluding the treaty of Seville. His merits in 
that delicate negotiation, extorted the peerage from the king; and on the 
refignation’of lord Townfhend, he was nominated fecretary of ftate. In that 
office, his knowledge of foreign affairs, his application to bufinels, his at- 
tention to diplomatic forms, the folemnity of his deportment, the precifion 
of his difpatches, and his propenfity to the adoption of vigorous meafures 
againft France, on the death of Auguflus the Second, rendered him highly 
acceptable to the king. Having offended queen Caroline, by affecting to fet 
up an intereft independent of her, he would baye been removed, had not his 
prudence and caution again cenciliated her favour. 

He never cordially coalefced with Sir Robert Walpole ; and although he 
almoft uniformly acted in tubfervignce to his views, he looked up to the duke 
of Newcaftle as his patron and friend, and gave many inftances in which he 
facrificed his own intorefls, even in oppofition to the commands of the king, 
to gratitude and friendfhip, He was a man of {trong fenfe and moderation ; 
of high honour and difinterefted integrity ; and fo tenacious of his word, 
that Phili of Spain’ faid of him, ‘ Stanhope isthe only foreign minifter who 
never deckved me,” He was ofa mild and even temper, and had contracted, 
hy long habit, fo much patience and phlegm, that he was characterifed by 
the Portguefe minifter, Don Areve:lo *, as “ not being accuftomed to immer rupt 
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thofe who fpoke to him.’’ A contemporaty hiftorian * has alfo further des 
{cribed himas one whofe modcration, good fenfe, and integrity, were fuch, thas 
he was not confidered as a party man, and had few or no perlonul enemies, 
Although he never {poke in the houfe of peers, yet he was highly ufeful in 
recommending to the cabinet the molt prudent method of attack or defence, 
and in fuggefting hints to thofe who were endowed with the gift of the 
tonguc. 





CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SEVENTH: 
1730. 


Origin and Progrefs of the Difagreement between Townfhend and WV alpole—Re- 
Signation—Retreat, and Death of Townfhend. 


HE treaty of Seville was the concluding a¢t of Townfhend's admi- 
niftration ; it was figned on the 9th of November 1729, and on the 
16th of May he retired in difguft from the office of fecretary of ftate. His re+ 
fignation was owing to a difagicement with his brother in law and co-adjutor, 
Sir Robert Walpole, which had long fubfifted. It had been occafionally 
compromifed by the interference of common friends, but finally broke into a 
rupture, which rendered the continuance of both in office incompatible. 

The caufes of this mifunderftanding were various, and originated from the 
difference of their tempers, from difagreement on fubjects of domeftic and 
foreign politics, from political and private jealoufy. 

Townthend was frank, impetuous, and overbearing; long accuftomed to 
diGate in the cabinet, and fond of recommending violent meafures, Wal- 
pole was mild, infinuating, pliant, and good-tempered ; defirows of conci- 
see hc lenient methods, but prepared to employ vigour when Yigour. was 
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The rough and impetuous manners of Townfhend, began to alienate the Chapter 37. 


king, and difguft the queen. All the members of the cabinet were no lefS 
diffatisfied with him. Newcaftle, in particular, was anxious to remove a 
minifter, who abfolutely directed all forciga affairs, and who rendered him a 
mere cypher. He wifhed to procure the appointment of lord Harrington, 
who already owed his peerage to him, and who, he flattered himfelf, would 
aét in fubfervience to his dictates. 

To thefe public caufes of mifunderflanding, derived from a defire of pre- 
eminence, 4 private motive was unfortunately added. The family of Town 
hend had long been the moft con{picuous, and accuftomed to take the lead, 
as the only one then diftinguifhed by a peerage, in the county of Norfolk ; 
the Walpoles were fubordinate both in eftate and confequence, and Houghton 
was far inferior in fplendour to Rainham *. But circumftances were much 
altered. Sir Robert Walpole was at the head of the treafury, a peerage had 
been conferred on his fon, the increafe of his paternal domains, the build- 
ing of a magnificent feat, the acquifition of a {uperb collection of paintings, 
a fumptuous flile of living, and affable manners, drew to Houghton aconflux 
of company, and eclipfed the more fober and lefs fplendid eftablifhment at 


Rainham, 
Walpole had long been confidered as the firft mini(ter in all bufinefS 


relating to the internal affairs: lhe was the principal butt of oppofition, for 
the name of Townfhend {carcely once occurs in the Craft{man, and the other 
political papers againft government, while that of Walpole is {een in aloft 
every page- 

His influence over the queen had, on the acceffion of George the Second, 
prevented the removal of Townthend. He managed the houfe of commons, 
and was fupported by a far greater number of friends than his brother mi- 
nifter could boaft, who had little parliamentary influence, and ftill lef per- 
fonal credit. 

Walpole felt, in all thefe circumftaitces, his fuperior confequence ; he was 
confcious that he fhould be fupported by the queen, and was unwilling to 
continue to act in a fubordinate fituation; while Townfhend, who had long 
been ufed to diétate, could not bear any oppofition to his fentiments, or any 
refiftance to his. yiews. He confi dered his brother minifter as one who Had 
firt enlifted himfelf under his banners, and who ought to continue to at 
with the fame implicit obedience to his commands. Hence a ftruggle for 


power enfued. 
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Period IV. Townfhend had hitherto poffeffed what the French call /a feuille des bene- 
3727001730. ces, and had heen the principal difpenfer of ecclefiaflical preferments. This 
ea great object of minifterial influence was naturally coveted by Walpole, and 

had occafioned frequent difputes. > In many points of domeftic adminiftra- 
tion, the violence of Townthend’s meafires was reprobated and oppofed 
by Walpole, particularly in the bufinefs of Wood's coinage ; in the haughty 
manner of writing to the duke of Grafton, then Jord licutenant of Ireland ; 
and in the meafures adopted in the riots in Scotland in1725. In foreign 
affairs, Walpole affected not to interfere, declaring that he did not un- 
derftand them, and that they did not belong to his department ;’ yet he 
always oppofed, as much as lay in his power, all complicated engagements, 
and uniformly objeéted to the too lavifh expenditure of the public money 
in the formation of alliances, which he often confidered as ufclefs and chime- 
tical. His remonftrances had produced a fenfible effe& in oppofition to 
the fentiments of Townfhend ; but it was particularly in the negotiation for 
the treaty of Hanover, that a wide difference of opinion had fubfilled. He 
expreffed his difapprobation at the precipitate manner in which it was con- 
cluded, and was offended that fuch an important ftep had been taken without 
a due communication to him. 

He was ftill more diffatisfied when the Danifh fubfidy became duc. For 
as France avoided paying her fhare, and the whole burthen fell upon Eng- 
land, he, as minifter of finance, was under the neceffity of finding refources 
to fapply the deficiency. 

In feveral difpatches from the foreign minifters in 1725 and 1726, frequent 
mention is made of the growing mifunderftanding between Townthend and 
Walpole, and a rupture is defcribed as unavoidable. Yet tlefe bickerings 
and occafional inftances of difcordant fentiments, did not alienate the 
brother minifters. They continued to aét together, and on the acceffion 
of George the Second, the removal of one would have been followed with 
the refignation of the other. Their union at this period was fo clofe, and the 
opinion which Walpole entertained of Townthend {o favourable, that in 1727, 
when Townthend was in imminent danger, Walpole expreffed, in terms of 

‘ign and concern, his apprehenfions of the Jofs which the caufe would 
His death 5 “ he confidered him as the bulwark af the conftity- 

id trufted shat Providence would interpofe to fave the man, without whom 

fall 10 the ground *.”” 

fe difputes had been frequently allayed by the interpofition of lady 
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Townfhend ; fhe had, like an O€tavia between Anthony and Auguftus, by a 
difcreet exertion of herinfluence as wife and fifler, moderated the afperities 
of the contending politicians. But her mediation had unfortunately ceafed 
‘by her death, which happened in March 1726. 

Queen Caroline obferved the growing mifunderftanding between the bro- 
ther minifters, and when the rupture became unavoidable, gave her fup~ 
port to Walpole in preference to TownfhenJ. By her influence, he foon ob- 
tained the preponderance. 

Townthend, thus reduced to act a iene part,-was refolved to make an 
effort to recover his former power, by forming a new adminiftration, and re- 
moving the duke of Newcaftle, whofe official jcalouly, and attempts to raife lord 
Hartington to the office of fecretary of flate, had difpleafed him, and placing 
his friend lord Chefterfield, who had long afpired to that ftation, in his 
flead. - Full of thefe projects, he accompanied the king to Hanover; and 
as he was the only Englifh minifter of the cabinet abroad, he embraced the 
favourable opportunity of ingratiating himfelf. He became more obfequious 
to’ the king’s German prejudices, paid his court with unceafing affiduity, 
and appeared to have gained fo much influence, that he thought himfelf 
capable of obtaining the appointment of Chefterfield, who was at this 
time embaffador at the Hague, and had confiderably diftinguifhed himfelf 
in his diplomatic capacity. At the fuggeftion of lord Townthend, when he 
waited on the king in his paffage through Holland, he requefted and ob- 
tained permiffion to attend him to London. When ‘Townfhend offered the 
place of fecretary of ftate to Chefterfield, he inquired if he had fecured'the 
queen; his anfwer implied no doubt. But the very choice he had made 
was in itfelf fufficient to counteract his fuccels, Chefterfield had offended 
the queen by the court he paid to lady Suffolk, and the exerted all her in- 
fluence with the king, which was feldom exerted in vain, to fruftrate the 
fcheme. 

Such an attempt, however fecretly conduéted, could not efcape the obferya- 
tion of Walpole. He conferred with the queen on the proper means of avert- 
ing the defign, and the communications he received from her in this and 
other particulars, inflamed his refentment. On quitting the palace after one 
of thefe conferences, he met Townfhend at colonel Selwyn’s, in Cleveland 
@ourt, in the prefence of the, duke of Newcaftle, Mr. Pelham, colonel and 
Mrs, Selwyn. The converfation turned on a foreign negotiation, which at the 
defire of Walpole had been relinquifhed. Townthentl; however, ftilt required 
that the meafure fhould be mentioned to the commons, at the fame time 
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that the houle fhould be informed that it was given up. Walpole objedting 
to this propofal as :mexpedhent, and calculated only to give unneceffary trou~ 
ble, Townfhend {aid, * Since you objeét, and the houfe of commons is your 
concern more than mine, I fhall not perfift in my opinion; but as T now 
give way, I cannot avoid obferving, that upon my Ronour I think that mode 
of proceeding would have been moft advifable.” Walpole, piqued at thefe 
expreffions, loft his temper, and faid, “ My lord, for once, there is no man’s 
fincerity which J doubt fo muchas your lordfhip’s, and I never doubted it fo 
much as when you are pleafed to make fuch ftrong profeffions.” Townthend, 
ancenfed at this reproach, ferzed him by the collar, Sir Robert laid hold of 
him i in return, and then both, at the fame inftant, quitted their hold, and 
Jaid their hands upon their fwords. Mrs. Selwyn, alarmed, attempted to go 
out and call the guards, but was prevented by Pelham, But although their 
friends interpofed to prevent an unmediate duel, yet the contumelious ex- 
preffions ufed on this accafion, rendered all attempts to heal the breach 
ineffectual. 

Great difference of opinion had alfo arifen in regard to foreign affairs. When 
Townfhend accompanied the king abroad, in May 1729, he confidered the 
Emperor as the fole caufe of the obftacles which impeded a general pacifica- 
tion, and immediately on his arrival at Hanover, plunged into the chaos of 
German politics, He was fo much incenfed againft the Emperor, and fo ve- 
hemently inclined to compel him to accede to the admiffion of Spanith gar- 
rifons into Parma and Leghorn, that he promoted, to the utmoft of his 
power, the conclufion of a fubfidiary alliance with the four eleétors of the 
Rhine, by which England could not have guarantied the pragmatic fanc- 
tion during the exiftence of that alliance, On the contrary, Walpole, anxi- 
ous not to do any thing which might render England incapable for a time 
te gratify the Emperor in his favourite project, fecretly oppofed the conclu- 
fion of the treaty, and laboured to reconcile the difcordant politics of Spain 
and Avyftria, or if that was impoffible, to conciliate Spain without too 
much irritating the Emperor. 

“This collifion of opinions naturally increafed the mifunderftanding, led 
them to countera& each other, and to ftrive for pre-eminence in the cabinet. 

Having failed in saifing Chefterfield to the office of fecretary of ftate, 
Townthend made a laft attempt to obtain that place for Sir Paul Methuc®, 


‘in which he was equally unfvccefsful. ‘Thefe difappointments incseafed bis 
“fattrral irritability, which be ventéd in peevill’ expreffions agaiatt Jord Har- 


ringtan ¢ asd théfe reproaches, probably exaggerated bythe dukeof New~ 
“‘thilide, temteafed the ammmofities in the cabinet, 
At 
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At length the conteft was brought to a crifis, Townfhend feems to 
have obtained the good-will of the king by reprefenting, that he was the 
only fupport of his German intereft, that lord Harrington had negleGed 
preffing the plan of operations againft the L:mperor, and that Hanover would 
be facrificed by the new arrangements, Under thefe circumftances, the duke 
of Newcaftle had written, with the approbation of the Walpoles, a difpatch 
to the plenipotentiaries at Soiflins, difluading an attack of the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands, advifing that an army fhould be affembled on the banks of the 
Rhine, for the purpofe of threatening the frontiers of Bohemia; but ftrongly 
recommending, that before this plan was concerted with France, propofals of 
accommodation fhould be prefented to the Emperor. But before the letter 
was fubmitted to the king, Townfhend had written to him, enforcing 
the neceffity of forming a plan of hoftile operations before any declara- 
‘tion was made, for the purpofe of compelling the king of Pruffia to fubmit, 
and reducing the Emperor to accept of the terms dictated by England and 
her allies, 

The king approved this advice, and ordered Townfhend to communicate 
his refolution to the duke of Newcaftle and Horace Walpole, that inftruc- 
tions might be forwarded to the plenigotentiaries, in conformity to that opi- 
nion. Townfhend accordingly fent the letter, with the king's anfwer, to 
Horace Walpole, and went into Norfolk for a few days. In this dilemma, 
the duke defpaired of fuccefs, and propofed to att agreeably to the dictates 
of Townfhend. But Sir Robert Walpolé communicated Newcaftle’s dif- 
patch to the queen, and obtained, through her influence, the affent of the 
king, who expreffed his full approbation of the contents. 

Townfhend, finding that his perfonal influence with the king was not fuffi- 
cient to counteract the exertions of his rivals, oppofed by the queen, and 
deferted by the remaining members of the cabinet, gave in his refignation, 
and retired from public affairs. 

In feveral letters to his confidential correfpondents abroad, which are ftil 
extant in the Rainham Colle&tibn, Townthend attributes his refignation 
principally to the effeéts of his dangerous illnefs in 1727, which rendered 
him incapable of fupporting the fatigues of his place, but hints at the fame 
time with great delicacy at the coolnefs and mifintelligence which had arifen 
‘between him and Sir Robert Walpole, and co the difguft he had recently re- 
‘ceived from that quarter, which fortified his refolution, At the fame time he 
adds, with great fpirit and dignity, that he is happy to announce that his re- 
treat will not make any alteration in public affairs, and that he never could 
hhaye refolyed to quit his fituation, if he had not been fully convinced that 
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Walpole would follow the fame principles, and carry on the fame meafures 
which had been hitherto purfued. In his letter to Slingelandt, he obferves, 
“ the king has had the goodnefs to permit me to retire in the moft obliging 
™aaner, and has mofl gracioufly received the affurances, which 1 took the 
liberty to make, that notwithftanding my refignation, I fhould always be 
ready to furnifh all the eclairciffements in my power, whenever it fhall be 
deemed neceffary for his fervice.” 

Townfhend retired with a moft unfullied chara¢ter for integrity, honour, 
and difintereftedne(s, and gave feveral ftriking proofs that he could command 
the natural warmth of his temper, and rife fuperior to the malignant influence 
of party {pirit and difappointed ambition. The oppofition, who had formed 
fanguine expectations of the confequences of the difunion in the cabinet, 
avere prepared to receive him with open arms, but he refifted their ad- 
vances, and firmly perfevered in his original determination. Soon after 
Cheflerfield commenced his ardent oppofition to Walpole, he went to Rain- 
ham, and requefted Townfhend to attend an important queftion in the houfe 
of lords. Townfhend replied, that he had formed a refolution which he 
could not break, of never again engaging in political contefts, I recol- 
leet,” he added, that lord Cowper, fpough a ftaunch Whig, had been be- 
trayed by perfonal pique and party refentment, in his oppofition to the mi- 
niftry, to throw himfelf into the arms of the Tories, and even to fupport 
principles which tended to ferve the caufe of the Jacobites. I know that I 
am extremely warm; and I arg apprehenfive if I fhould attend the houfe of 
lords, I alfo may be hurried away by the impetuofity of my temper, and by 
perfonal refentmient, to adopt a line of conduct, which in my cooler moments 
I may regret.” He maintained this honourable and truly patriotic refolu- 
tion ; and thus proved himfelf worthy of the higheft eulogium. 

He paffed the evening of his days in the purfuit of rural occupations and 
pong ite experiments ; his improvements ameliorated the ftate of hufban- 
dry, his hofpitality endeared him to his heighbours, and the dignity of his 
charaGter infured refpe&. Apprehenfive of being tempted again to enter 
into thofe fcenes of active life, which he had refolved totally to abandon, he 


never revifited the capital, but died, at Rainham, in 1738, aged 64. 


Notwithftanding the afperity with which this conteft was condudted, the 
+rothers feem to have renounced their friendthip without forfeiting their efteem 
for each other, Townfhend did not indulge in peevith expreffions againi 
his fuccefsful rival, and Sir Robert Walpole never blamed the minifterial con- 
dué or depreciated the abilities of lord Townthend. He was always uawilling 
1 enter into the caufes of their difunion ; when an intimate friend prefled 
4 him 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 33 
him on the fubje& fome years-afterwards, he made feveral attempts to evade Chapter 37. - 
the queftion, and at length replied, “ It is difficult to trace the caufes of a 1730 
difpute between ftatefmen, but I will give you the hiftory in a few words ; Semel 
as long as the firm of the houfe was Townfhend and Walpole, the utmoft 

harmony prevailed; but it no fooner became Walpole and Townthend, than 

things went wrong, and 4 feparation enfued *, 


© The contents of this chapter are derived field—-Communications from the late earl of 
from the letters in the Correfpondence.—= Orford, lord Sydney, and his brother Charles 
Brouph’s Papers.—Thelate Karlof Hardwicke’s Townfhend, efquire. 
Memorandums—-Maty’s Life of Lord Chefter- 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHT UW: 


17391731. 


*Walpole inclines to a Reconciliation with the Emperor—Negotiations which pre- 
ceded and terminated in the Treaty of Vienna—Treaty of Seville carried into 
Execution —Tranfaftions in Pas liament.—General Satisfattion—Charatier of 
Earl Waldegrave, the new Embaffador at Paris, 


HE refignation of Townfhend placed Walpole in a new point of view. 


‘Walpole con- i ; ‘ 
duds foreign Hitherto he had taken no public’ part in foreign affairs, and had only 
aka indireétly influenced the current negotiations, either through the private in- 


terpofition of the queen, or the medium of his brother, and he affeled to 

leave the fole direGtion of thofe matters to the fecretary of ftate, But the 

removal of Townfhend inftantly changed his fituation. The duke of New- 

caftle for fome time continued to aét the fame fubordinate part as before ; 

and the new fecretary, lord Harrington, received his impulfe from the mi- 

nifter of the finance, or from his brother Horace. Walpole, therefore, now 

took a more open and decided place in the regulation of foreign tranfactions, 

‘and his opinion feems to have principally contributed to the renewal of the 
ancient 
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ancient connection with the houfe of Auftria, with whom England had been 
fo long ina ftate of open défrance. 

He had fagacioufly appreciated the advantages which refulted to England 
from the alliance with France, was convinced, that am union with that power 
had effectually hurt the caule of the Pretender,‘and counteracted the fchemes 
of the Jacobites. He was aware that France, during the minority of Louis 
the Fifteenth, or under the government of a prime minifter like Cardinal 
Fleury, of a pacific and timid difpofition, was a very proper ally in a defenfive 
treaty, to check and prevent the defigns of the Emperor, who had formed 
{chemes and alliances detrimental to the fecurity and commerce of England. 
He well knew that minifters of a free nation muft fometimes be obliged to 
contract new engagements,’ in oppofition to thofe powers with whom they 
would have been willing to have hved in the ftricteft friendfhip, upon juft 
and honourable terms *. 

He had therefore concurred with Townfhend, in warmly promoting the 
alliance with France, and was not deterred by the popular outcry, that the 
nfeafures of the cabinet were direéted to lower our natural ally, the houfe 
of Auftria, and exalt France, our natural enemy, from purfuing a plan which 
fecured to England internal tranquillity and external peace. The improve- 
ment of our commerce and manufaétures were a full juftification of this wife 
maeafure. 

But things were now confiderably changed. The folid eftablifhment of 
the houfe of Hanover on the throne of Great Britain, and the number of 
Jacobites who, on the quiet acceffion of George the Second, renounced 
their principles, had leffened-the danger of internal commotions, and ren- 
dered the co-operation of France in favour of the Pretender, lefs an object of 
alarm. 

The relative fituation of France was no lefs changed. Morville, the 
friend of England, had been difmiffed from the office of fecretary of ftate, 
and his fuc@effor, Chauyelin, the tnemy of England, governed Cardinal 
Fleury. A feconciliation had taken place between France and Spain, and 
the ancient jealoufy between France and England began to revive on both 
fides. j 

In confequence of this alteration of circumftances, France ated from po- 
licy an indecifive and wavering part. When the Emperor, in oppofition ta 
the arrangements made by the gilies of Seville, had declared, that if Spanith 
txoops fhould enter Tufcany, he would drive them Outyit became neceffary 


# The Intereft of Great Britain fteadily purfued, p. 26, 
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cither to force hish to execute that treaty, or to prevail upon him, by the 
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Negotiations 
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denna. 


affe€ted to co-operate with England, in obtaining the confent of the Em- 
peror, cither by force er perfuafive means; but artfully threw obftacles in 
the way of both. Various {chemes for effecting that end were propofed. It 
was the great object of England to prevent the invafion of the Low Countries, 
and to confine principally the feat of war to Sicily, or at Jeaft to Italy. It 
was the view of the French to extend it to the other parts of the Auftrian 
dominions, under the hopes of making conquefts on the fide of Germany and 
the Low Countries. 

When the two nations were atuated with fuch different views, no co-in- 
cidence of opinion could be expected. France objected to all {chemes, either 
of compulfion or compromife, and endeavoured to throw the blame of imac- 
tivity on the Englifh and Dutch. Meanwhile Spain complained bitterly 
that the treaty of Seville was not executed, and that Parma and Tufcany, for 
the attainment of which fhe had acceded to the quadruple alliance, were on 
the point of being loft. * 

Walpole now perceived that the ftriét alliance with France would no 
longer be maintained. He had two objects in view, the one, according to 
his own expréffions, to avoid a war with the Emperor, for fear of its con- 
fequences, and the other with Spain, on account of our trade, and the 
only method of effecting both thefe purpofes was to renew the ancient con- 
neétion with the houfe of Auftria, and to lure the Emperor to accede to the 
treaty of Seville, with the promife of guarantying the pragmatic {anétion. 

On thefe interefting topics he maintained a carrefpondence with his 
brother, Horace Walpole, embaffador at Paris; compbated his opinion in 
favour of continuing the friendfhip with France, and gradually brought him 
over to approve a hegotiation with the houfe of Auftria. 

The Emperor had, before the treaty of Seville, endeavoured to open a fe- 
parate negotiation with England, and fince its conclufion hag thrown out 
hints to our embaffador at Vienna, that a thorough reconciliation might 
eafily be effe€ted. In confequence of thefe infinuations, the Britifh cabinet 
decided on making the attempt, and lord Harrington announced this refo~ 
lution in an official difpatch to Mr. Robigha, who had fucceded earl Walde- 
grave in the embafly to Vienna *. J 

An anfwer being tranfmitted, that the talcourt was inclined, with every 
sppaatence of Snceyty. on their part, to their ancient conneGiion with 
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England, on fair and reafonable conditions, farther inftrudtions were for- 
warded from the fecretary of tate, together with the plans of treaties and de- 
clarations to Qe figned by the Emperor, both in regard to the difputes with 
England, and'to the king's German affairs *. 

While this negotiation was pending, the delay gave fuch umbrage to the 
king of Spain, that he declared, by the Marquis of Cattillar, his embaffadar 
at Paris, that he confidered himfelf free from all engagements contracted 
on his part by the treaty of Seville, and at full liberty to wore fuch mea- 
fures as fhould be moft fuitable to his interefts. 

Soon after thefe tranfactions, the duke ofParma died; the duchefs, his 
widow, declared herfelf pregnant : the Emperor, with the fecret connivance of 
England, took poffeffion of Parma, making at the fame time a declaration, 
that if the duchefs fhould be dehvered of a fon, the introduction of the 
Spanith troops fhouldcake place; if of fdaughter, Don Carlos fhould inftantly 
receive the inveftiture of Parma and Placentia, from the Emperor and 
empire. 1» 

In opening this negotiation, the Britifh cabinet had declared it to be the 
determined refolution of the king to make the treaty of Seville the bafis of 
the new alliance, and the fecuring to Don Carlos the fucceflion to Tufcany 
and Parma was held out as an indifpenfable article. The minifter was 
aware that the beft method to obtain peace was to be prepared for war, 
and that the only fuccefsful means for carrying the treaty of Seville into 
effect, were to be ready to enforce its execution by vigorous meafures. 
The fpeech which the king delivered from the throne on the meeting of 
parliament, was drawn up by him in conformity with thefe fentiments. After 
declaring, that every meafure was adopted to prevent, by an accommoda- 
tion, the fatal confequences of a general rupture ; and that it was impoffible 
to ftate the fupplies which would be required for-the current fervice of the 
year, until peace or war fhould be decrded upon, it concluded with thefe 
flrong expreffions : 

«« The time draws near, which will admit of no farther delays. If thetran« 
quillity of Europe can be fettled without the effufion of blood, or the ex- 
pence of public treafure, that fituation will certainly be moft happy and defir-, 
able. But ifthat bleffing cannot be obtained, honour, en diparelie 
faith due to folemn treaties, will call upon us to exért ourfelves, tt 
by force; hat canaot be had upon juft and reafonable terms 

‘The negotiation was carried on with fo much addref and ‘ae ale, 


* Lord Hanington to My, Robiafon, Dec. 4-15, 1730, + Journals. 
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Fetiod V. though fome rumour of it had tranfpired, and hints had been thrown out ia 
4730101734 the Crafifman, yet the debate on the fide of the minority was conducted 
; on a fuppofition, that England was preparing for a war with the Emperor, 

to execute the treaty of Seville by force, and an amendment to the addrefs 
was propofed, that the king fhould be requeited not to concur in a war 
againft the Emperor, either in Flanders or on the Rhine, But when this 
propofition was negatiyed, a more plaufible amendment was fuggefted by 
oppofition (who. artfully availed themfelves of the prejudice conceived againit 
the king for hif attachment to Hanover) they propofed to infert, that they 
would {upport his majefty’s ¢ngagements, fo far as they related to the in- 
tereft of Great Britain. In an{wer to this propofal, Walpole did not hefi- 
tate td declare, * That fuch an expreffion in their addre{s would {eem to in- 
Ginuate, that the king had entered into engagements that did not relate to 
the interefts of Great Britain, which would be a gieat jnftance of ingratitude 
towards the king, who in all his meafures hag never fhewed the leaft regard tq 
any thing but the intcreft of Great Britain,and the eafe and {ecurity of the 
people ; as all thofe who had the honour to ferve him could teftify, and upon 
their honour declare ; that he hoped every member of that houfe was con- 
vinced, that the king would never enter into any engagement that was not 
abfolutely neceffary for procuring the happinefs and infuring the fafety of his 
fubjeéts, and therefore it was quite unneceffary to confine the words of their 
addrefs to fuch engagements as related to the intereft. of Great Britain *,” 
Nothing was faid dire@ly in anfwef to this affertion, though fo much 
might have been faid. It was only urged, that to fupport any hoftile ope- 
rations againft the Emperor on the Rhine, was abfolutely deftructive to the 
interefts of Great Britain, tending to the total fubverfion of the balance of 
power; that the houfe had good reafon to believe that no minifter would 
dare to advife the king to fuch a meature; and the member who ufed thefe 
ftrong expreffions, concluded by oppofing the amendment as unneceflary, 
the addrefs was therefore carried withbut a divifion. It was alfo drawn up 
by the mimifter, and after acknowledging, in terms of gratitude, the king’s 
goodmefs, “ in endeavouring to have the conditions of the treaty of Seville 
fulfilled and executed, in fuch manner as might beft fecure a general pacifi- 
Cation, and.be conforinable to his engagements with his allics,” declared “ that 





they st, With all cheasfulnefs, grant (uch fupplies as fhould be neceffary 
for ‘the i af the enfaing year, and effectually enable the kingtto: make 
3 sent ¢.” 

Wesninnkey The unanimity and vigour of this addrefs, which was equally adopted by 


© Chaniler, 4 Tid, é 
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the houfe of peers, had a great effect on the tranfactions abroad, and gave 
energy to the negotiations at Vienna. 

In confequence of the adoption of thefe meafures, lord Harrington ex- 
preffed to the Britifh minifter at Vienna, the king’s dulapprobation of the 
delays and obftacles with which the Imperial court clogged the progrefs of 
the negotiations, replied to the counter projeét of the Emperor, gave farther 
inftructions, and fent the ultimatum of the cabinet. 

Notwithftanding thefe rzmonftrances, the miniftry well knew that the ob- 
ftacles were derived no Jets from the pertinacity of the Hauoverian, than the 
haughtinefs of the Imperial court, and one of the great difficulties which 
occurred in concluding an accommodation, arofe from blending the affairs of 
Germany with thofe of England. 

Robinfon had been particularly ordered * * to continue the greateft 
friendfhip and confidence towards Dieden, the Hanoverian agent at Vienna, 
and aét in perfect concert with him in every thing, wherein the king's in- 
terefts were concerned: And to employ his beft offices and inftances with 
the Imperial minifters, for procuring the moft effectual redrefs and fatisfac- 
tion to the king upon the feveral demands which Dieden was inftructed to 
make for that purpofe to the court of Vienna.” 

Thefe objects of contention between the Emperor and the king, as eleétor 
of Hanover, were fo various, complicated, and delicate, that the treaty 
would never have been concluded, had the Britifh minifter at Vienna in- 
fifted, according to his official orders, upon a full and fatisfatory anfwer to 
all the points in difpute. Fortunately, the cabinet of London, influenced by 
Walpole, had the courage to cut the Gordian knot, which it could not un- 
Joofe; lord Hartington, in a private letter, inftructed Mr. Robinfon + to 
fign the treaty with England, and to refer the German affairs to a future de~ 
cifion. 

Another great difficulty in conducting this negotiation, arofe from an er- 
roneous opinion, formed by the Emperor, that the minifters of the Englifh 
cabinet were difunited, and from a jealoufy that the two Walpoles, who were 
known (@ direct the helm of government, were favourable to the alliance 
with France, and confequently hoftile to the houfe of Auftria, This notion 
had been fupported by the duchefs of Kendal, in her correfpondence with 
the, Emprefs, and corroborated by fome leading members of oppofition, 


© Granthaw Papers. Difpatch from lord + Lord Harrington to Mr. Robinfen, Ja- 


Harrington to Mr Kobinfon, y% December, nuary 28th, February 8th, 1731. Correfpond- 
4730. Correfpondence. ence. 
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who had long held a private intercourfe of letters with the Emperor or his 
muinifters. 

This falfe opinion, together with the difficulty of fettling the German 
affairs, fufpended tne fignature of the treaty. In this moment of doubt and 
uncertainty, a letter * from Horace Walpole to Mr. Robinton, conveying the 
ftrongeft affurances of his own and bis brother’s fentiments in favour of the 
Empcroi, decided the Impenal cabinet, and haftened the conclufion. 

The treaty was figned on the 16th of March, and is ufually called the 
fecond treaty of Vienna, to diftinguith it from that which was concluded in 
1725. It wasadefenfive alhance, and ftipulated a reciprocal guaranty of 
mutual rights and poffeffions ; on the part of England, to guaranty the Em- 
peror’s fucceffion, according to the pragmatic fanétion ; on that of the Em- 
peror, to abolifh the Oftend company, and all trade to the Eaft Indies, from 
any part of the Auftrian Netherlands, to fecure the fucceffion of Don Carlos 
to Parma and Tufcany, and not to oppofe the introduction of Spanifh Gar- 
rifons, 

Thus was this grcat and difficult tafk of preventing a general war, accom- 
plifhed with an addiefs and fecrecy that reflected high honour on thofe who 
conducted it. The treaty of Seville was carried into execution without force, 
and without breach of faith to any other power: to Don Carlos Parma was 
fecured, with the confent of the Emperor, and the eventual fucceffion of 
Tufcany guarantied ; Spain was fatisfied with England; and the Emperor, 
gratified with the guaranty of the pragmatic fan¢tion, confidered this union 
as the commencement of a new era to the houfe of Auftria. 

The fatisfaétion in England was full and complete. In fact, no event 
more difconcerted oppofition, or raifed the minifter higher in the eftima- 
tion of the public. It had long been a favourite fheme of popular decla- 
mation, that his meafures had a tendency to lower the houfe ot Auftria, and 
to exalt the power of France. Their arguments were therefore now turned 
againft themfelves ; the breach of the French alliance, and reconciliation with 
Auftria, took away one plaufible topic of raillery and invective. 

The only popular objection to the management of foreign affairs now 
was, that England was entangled in a multiplicity of treaties and guaranties; 
that no rupture could take place in Europe, in which we fhould not be 
obliged to interfere as principals ; that it was the fteady intereft of Great Bri- 
tain to contract no burthenfome engagements, to truft to her naval ftrength 
and infular fituation for repelling all foreign attempts, and give ‘no juft 
offence to any of the powers of Europe. 


* February g-20, 1731. Correfpondence. 
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To this general objection a general anfwer was returned; that a nation, 
whofe ftrength depends upon the flourifhing ftate of trade and credit, (in- 
feparable from that of public tranquillity) whofe commerce extends itfelf to 
all parts of the world, and is founded on compacts and ftipulations with 
powers of different and incompatible interefts ; who has as many enviers as 
neighbours, as numerous rivals as there are commercial powers, mult have 
a more extenfive and particular intereft to forcfee and obviate thofe trou- 
bles, which, if not prevented in time, might occafion great diflurbances, 
might place fo large a fhare of dominion in the hands of one prince, as 
to endanger the liberties of the reft, and confequently interrupt her 
trade, A people thus fituated, muft provide themfclves with foreign fup- 
port, proportionable to the attempts that may be apprehended from foreign 
powers to their prejudice, which cannot poffibly be fecured but by recipro- 
cal engagements on their part, and by interefting themfelves as deeply in the 
welfare and fecurity of other nations, as they expect thofe nations to intereft 
themfelves on their behalf. 

This compact having fecured the confent of the Emperor to the introduc- 
tion of Spanifh troops, Philip revoked the marquis de Caftelar'’s declara- 
tion, and acceded to the new treaty of Vienna; and the execution of it, 
whicli fpeedily followed, proved the fincerity of the Imperial and Britifh 
courts. After a few altercations between the Emperor and Don Carlos, 
the one claiming Parma as an inheritance, and the other infifting on confer- 
ring it as a fief of the empire, the Spanifh troops landed at Leghorn, on the 
2oth of Oéober, under convoy of the Britifh and Spanifh fleet. Don 
Carlos him(elf arrived there on the 26th of December, and was put in full 
poffeffion of Parma and Placentia. 

In opening this negotiation, Walpole had been anxious not to irritate 
France, before he had conciliated the court of Vienna. He judged it pru- 
dent to fend in the place of his brother Horace, who had returned from his 
embafly at Paris, a perfon agreeable to Cardinal Fleury, and in whom he 
could implicitly confide. Lord Chefterfield had been recommended for that 


poft, as a prelude to his being appointed fecretary of ftate; but Horace’ 


Walpole reprefented to his brother, that his temper and habits would not 
accord with thofe of the Cardinal, and fuggefted the earl of Waldegrave, as 

more proper for fo delicate a fituation, who was accordingly nomihated. 
James earl of Waldegrave was defcended from an ancient family in 
Northamptonhhire, whofe anceftors may be traced in a direct line to times an- 
terior to the conqueft. They were lords of the towns of Waldegrave, 
*¥ye2 Twywell 
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Twywell and Siipton, in the county of Northampton *; Sir Richard Walde- 
gtave was fpeaker of the houle of commons in 1382 ; and fome of his an- 
ceflors received the cflite: of Naveflock and Borely, in Effex, and Chewton 
in Somerlcdhic, as, tants fiom Henry the Eighth. 

Tn 1643 Sir Edward Waldegrave was made a baronet, and his great 
prand{on, $0 Elenry W alcegiave, was created, in 1685, peer, by the title or 
baron Wuldcgrave, of Chewton -f, in Somerletthire, where the family then prin- 
upally refided. On the revolution he followed the fortunes of James the Se- 











cond, whofe natural daughter, Henrietta, by Arabella Churchill, he had 


He diced at 





efpoufed, and to whom he 
Paris in 1689. 

His eldeft fon and fucceffor James, of whom we are now treating, was 
born in 1684, and educated in the Roman Catholic religion. In 1722 he 
entered into the communion of the church of England, and took his feat in 
the houfe of peers. His uncle, the duke of Berwick, being defirous to mor- 
tify him for having renounced his faith, inquired of him whether he had 
made his abjuration from political or religious motives, and inade u’e of the 
expreffion, confe/s the truth, to which he replied, I changed my religion to 
avoid confefion. 

When it was thought neceffary to fend an embaflador to Vienna, for the 
purpofe of executing the articles agreed upon in the preliminaries figned be~ 
tween England, France, and the Emperor at Pans, and of concillaung the 
Emperor, who had been diffatisfied with the king of England, lord Waldegrave 
was felected as the perfon whofe mild and affable demeanour beft qualified 


a many and great obligations, 


® Asthe account of the Waldegrave family 
given by Collins, is incorreét in many parti- 
‘culars, 4 more accurate {taternent is here add- 
ed from family documents, communicated by 
the countefs of Waldegrave. * Waldeprave, a 
“4 Saxon by lyneall defcent, lord of the coun- 
“ ty of Northampton, had at the conqueft 
* one only daughter, and her he name, by 
“€ the conqueror’s commandment, to Guerim 
* or Warin de Waldegrave of Normandie, by 
“ means of which marriage, Waldegrave the 
“ Saxon had a pardon granted him by the 
“ conqueror, of bis life and land, notwith- 
 flanding he bore arms againft him at Battle 
«* Abbey, on king Harold's part, which pardon 
© js yet extant, and was lately in the hands of 
“ the lords of the manor of Waldegrave, &c. 
in the county of Northampton, Thistown 


and manor was fold by Sir William Walde. 
* prive, knight, an the reign of king Henry 
“ the Eivhth.” 

Waidegreve is of Saxon derivation, from 
Walle, wi Grave, Signifying the ruler of a 
Hyalde or forctt, ‘The anceitors ot the prefent 
earl refided in different counties at different 
periods. A Sir Richard Waldegrave, who was 
fpeaker of the houfe of commons in 1382, mar+ 
ned the heirefs of Sylvefter of Buers, in the 
county of Suffolk, and cither himfelf or forme 
of his defcendants, more than once reprefented 
that county. —The gr.ints of Naveftock, Borely, 
and Chewton, probably occafioned the fale of 
the family nhetitoncc in Northamptonthire. 

+ Collins’s Peerage. Collinfon’s Hiftory of 
Somerfethhire—Article Chewton, 
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lim for that negotiation, George the Firlt, who confidered the miffionas Chapter 38. 
too great a condefcenfion after the ill ufage he had received from the Em- 1730t01731- 
peror, fent word that he approved the perfon, though he difliked the a- “~~ 
rand *, 

Lord Waldegrave fet out in May 1727, and arrived at Paris on the r4th 
of June. The difficulty of fettling the complicated negotiations, and the 
events which followed the death of George the Firft, detained him in 
France nearly a year. He went to Vienna in April 1728. During his 
refidence in that capital, he corrected the miftatement which the oppofi- 
tion in England had tranfmitted of their ftrength, and of the weaknel’ of the 
party that efpoufed the meafures of government; and plainly fhewed that 
the divifions in the cabinet would not diminifh the weight and influence of 
Great Britain abroad. He proved to the Imperial minilters, that the pre- 
liminarics with Spain contained no conditions hoftile to the houfe of Auftria, 
and were ftriétly conformable to the articles of the quadruple alliance. He 
threw out hopes to the Emperor of a future accommodation with England, 
and that the guaranty of the pragmatic fanétion might be the confequence of 
his acceding to the introduction of Spanifh garrifons into Parma and Leg- 
horn. He obtained a ratification of the preliminary articles between the 
Emperor, England, and France, and laid the foundation of the reconci- 
liation, which Sir Thomas Robinfon, afterwards lord Grantham, carried into 
execution. He then returned to Paris, where he was appointed embaffador: 
extraordinary on the refignation of Horace Walpole. 

He filled this difficult employment ten years, during a period in which the 
difunion between France and England was gradually increafing into an open 
rupture. 

For his fervices at Vienna, he was created vifcount Chewton and earl of 
Waldegrave, and his cxertions at Paris were rewarded with the garter. In 
1740 he obtained leave to return for the recovery of his health, He em- 
barked for England, October 1740, and died at his feat at Naveftock in 
Effex, on the 11th of April 1741, in the 57th year of his age. 

He was in high confidence with Sir Robert Walpole, and was the fo- 
reign embaffador in whom the minifter, next to his brother, principally 
confided. Several letters which paffed between them, and are printed 
in the correfpondence, prove the truth of this affertion, He conducted 
himfelf in his cmbaffies with confummate addrefs, and particularly dif-. 
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tinguifhed himfelf by obtaining fecret information in times of emergency, 
Though a man of pleafure, he purfued bufinefs, when bufinefs was neceflary, 
with indefatigable diligence. His letters are written with great fpirit, perf{pi- 
cuity, and good fenfe, and are peculiarly entertaining. He had {fo little the 
appearance of a man of bufinefs, that he was confidered as incapable of writing 
fuch excellent difpatches as he tranfmitted to England, and they were princi- 
pally attributed to his fecretary, Mr. Thompfon. But this unjuft imputation was 
foon proved to be falfe, when the embaffador left France, and the fecretary 
remained chargé d'affaires. The inferiority of his letters, to thofe which were 
written during Waldegrave’s embafly, was ftriking, and carried a full con- 
viction, that they were of his own compofition. I am enabled alfo to do 
juftice to the abilities of the earl of Waldegrave in this refpeét. A complete 
collection of his letters and difpatches, from 1727 to 1740, is preferved at 
Naveftock, and the greater number are original draughts written in his own 
hand, with fuch erafures and alterations as fully prove that they were folely 
his compofition. They do honour to his diplomatic talents, and prove 
found fenfe, an infinuating addrefs, and clegant manners. 

The renewal of the ancient alliance with the houfe of Auftria, had greatly 
difpleafed the French cabinet, and particularly difgufted cardinal Fleury, 
whofe fentiments were always inclined to the adoption of pacific meafures, 
who (however influenced by the counfels of Chauvelin) was convinced that 
the peace of Europe had been principally owing to the union between 
France and England, who appreciated the fentiments of Sir Robert Walpole 
as congenial to his own, and who from long habits of intimacy and con- 
fidence, had contracted a partiality for Horace Walpole, which he was un- 
willing to relinquith. He confidered this alliance as a prelude to in- 
ceflant bickerings and future contefts ; and, being well acquainted with the 
domineering {pirit of the houfe of Auftria, and the eagernefs of Charles the 
Sixth, to obtain from all the powers-of Europe, the guaranty of the prag- 
matic fanction, fufpected that his affent to the treaty of Vienna was pur- 
chafed with a promife on the part of England, to compel France to accede 
to that guaranty, and expreffed in ftrong terms of indignation, his apprehen- 
fion of fecret articles derogatory to the interefts of France. 

The candid anfwer of the Britith cabinet, conveyed through the earl of 
Waldegrave, removed the jealoufies of the cardinal. The king and ca- 
binet in England, had now adopted, however unwillingly, the principles 
of the pacific minifter, and De la Faye, under fecretary of ftate, {poke the 
fentiments of Walpole, when he obferved, that no one but a perfon totally 
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ignorant of the Britifh conftitution, could for 2 moment have entertained 
fuch an opinion. The king, he remarked, could not engage in war with- 
out money, and muft apply to parliament for fupplies, if fuch a misfortune 
fhould occur. The parliament, who {poke the voice of the nation, might be 
induced to grant fupplies for the purpofe of keeping out the Pretender, pro- 
teéting merchants, preferving trade, or maintaining Gibraltar; but it would 
have been a monftrous condu& to have ‘propofed an annual fupply of five 
millions for the purpofe of compelling France to guaranty the pragmatic 
fanétion. The nation could never bear fuch a propofition, and the minifter 
who had the folly to make it, would juftly incur the indignation of the 
people *. 

The carl of Waldegrave being recalled from Vienna, it became neceffary 
to depute a perfon of confidence to that court, on whom the Walpoles 
could no lefs implicitly depend; nor can a greater proof of their fuperior 
aicendancy in the cabinet be given, than that Mr. Robinfon was the perfon 
who was chofen to fill this important fituation at this critical junéture. 

Thomas Robinfon, knight of the bath, and afterwards lord Grantham, was 
fourth fon of Sir William Robinfon, baronet, of the county of York, by 
Mary, daughter of George Aiflabie, of Studley Royal. He was brought up 
at Weftminfter fchool, and completed his education at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, of which he became a fellowin 1719. In 1723, he accom- 
panied Horace Walpole as fecretary to the embafly at Paris, and was diftin- 
guithed by him with the higheft marks of confidence and efteem; under his 
in{truétions, and from his example, he acquired a confummate experience in 
diplomatic concerns. During the abfence of the embaflador, he was entrufted 
with the management of the Englith affairs in France, and conduéted himfelf 
with fo much addrefS and ability, that he was not duped even by the affected 
candour of cardinal Fleury, nor deluded by the artifices of Chauvelin. Great 
command of temper, patience of contradiction, dignity of manner, franknefs 
in receiving, and quicknefs in anfwerink objections, rendered him peculiarly 
adapted to counteract the chicanery of the Imperial court, to foften the do- 
mineering and pundtilious character of the Emperor Charles the Sixth, and 
to conciliate the difcordant tempers of the four minifters of the conference +. 
He continued minifter at the court of Vienna from 1730 to 1748, when he 
was deputed embaffador and joint plenipotentiary with the earl of Sandwich, 
to conclude the peace of Aix la Chapelle. 


© De la Faye to the earl of Waldegrave, Augnft 16th, 1731. Correfpondence. 
+ Prince Engene, count Zinzendorff, count Staremberg, and the bishop of Bamberg. 
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His difpatches are clear and perfpicuous, fo explicit and defcriptive, as to 
convey a faithful picture of the tempers and characters of thofe with whom 
he negotiated ; and it was truly faid of him, that he not only fet down every 
word that was uttered in his conferences with the Imperial miniflers, but 
noted even their looks and geftures. Thefe interefting documents contain 
a copious, and almoft uninterrupted narrative of the tranfactions between 
Ingland and the court of Vienna, during a period of eighteen years, big 
with events, that threatened the downfal of the houfe of Auftria, which 
was averted by the heroifm of Maria Therefa, and the interpofition of Eng- 
land. Jn 1742 he was made knight of the Bath, and foon after the con- 
clufion of the peace of Aix la Chapelle, returned to England. He was fuc- 
ceflively appointed lord of trade, matter of the great wardrobe, and fecictary 
of ftate. In 1761 he was created a peer, by the title of lord Grantham, and 
died in 1770, aged feventy-three. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-NINTH: 


1731. 


Biographical Memoirs of William Pulteney—Origin and Progrefs of hes Mifun- 
derfianding with Walpole. 


WO errors are principally to be avoided by an author, that undertakes 

to write the life of a minifter, who direéted, during fo long a pe- 

riod, the helm of government, and whofe conduét materially affected the 
interefts of Great Britain and the fate of Europe. The firft is fuch a bias of 
affe€tion and partiality, as to draw a panegyric rather than a hiftory; the fe- 
cond, an indifcriminate prejudice againft thofe who headed the oppofition ; and 
who, becaufe they were enemies to Sir Robert Walpole, have been held forth 
by his partifans, as devoid of all principle, and ufing, in every inftance, their 
reprobation to his meafures, as a cloak for maliceand rancour. This laftis the 
ufual 
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wiual error of biographerss and yet it appears extraordinary to a candid 
snind, that in order to raife the character of one great man, it fhould feem 
neceflary to debafe all his opponents; and that no allowance fhould be 
made for difference of opinion, or inveterate habits and prepoffeffions. Be- 
cauie the party writers of oppofition have loaded Walpole with invedtive, is 
it juft to afperfe his adverfaries with equal virulence ? 

But in no inftance has prejudice been carried to a greater height, than in 
drawing the charaéter and conduct of Pulteney, the great leader of oppofi- 
tion. He, above all others, has been expofed to the fiery ordeal of party; 
not only by the friends” of the minifter whom he drove from the helm, 
but alfo by thofe who were once joined with him, and who, difcon- 
tented at the difpofal of offices on the change of adminiftration, railed at 
thei former leader, becaufe they were not promoted to thofe places which 
they claimed as the reward of their long perfeverance. 

William Pulteney * was defcended from an ancient family, who took 
their furname from a place of that appellation in Leicefterfhire. His grand- 
father, Sir William Pulteney, was member of parliament for the city of Weft- 
minfter, and highly diftinguifhed himfelf in the houfe of commons for his 
manly and fpirited eloquence. 

Of his father, William Pulteney, I find little upon record, except his birth, 
marriage, and death. 

William Pulteney +, his eldeft fon, was born in 1682, received his 
education at Weftminfter {chool, where he greatly improved in claflical 
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literature ; and being removed to Chrift Church} Oxford, fo highly diftin- 
guithed bimfelf by his talents and induftry, that he was appointed, by dean 
Aldric, to make the congratulatory {peech to queen Anne, on her vifit to 
the college. 

Having travelled through various parts of Europe, he returned to his 
native countiy, with a mind highly improved ; and foon after’ his return, 
came mto parliament for the borough of Heydon, in Yurhthire, by the inte- 
reQt of Mr. Guy, his protector and great benefaétor. 

Being defcended from @ Whig family, and educated in ievolution prin- 
ciples, the youny fenator warmly efpouted that party, and during 1 the whole 
reign of queen Anne oppofed the meafures of the Tories. 

He fiift {poke in the houfe on the place bill, which he warmly fupported, 
and fome amendments being made by the lords, the difcuffion was, by the 
intervention uf the miniftry, poflponed for three days 3 during which interval, 
mieans were found to gain over feveral who had oppoicd the bill, and the 
amendments fermed likely to be carried. 

The young fenator, indignant at this apoftacy, and orritated that feveral 
had, in a few days, totally changed theit opinions, animadverted in a few 
words on fuch political bafenef$; and alluding to Sir James Montague *, 
who after having diftinguifhed himfelf in oppofition to the amendments, now 
voted for them, obferved, “ Cerberus has reccived lis fop, and barks no 
more ;”” a remark which flruck the houfe as ready and pertinent, 

\ He had formed a juft notion, that no young member ought to prefs into 
‘public notice with too much forwardnefs, and fatigue the houfe with long 
orations, until they had acquired the habit of order and precifion. THe was 
often heard to declare, that hardly any perfon ever became a good orator, 
who began with making afet {peech. He conceived that circumftances of 
the moment fhould impel them to the delivery of Sintuments, which thould 
derive their fenor and application from the courfe of the debate, ne not be 
the refult of previous ftudy or invariable arrangement. 

Pulteney and his partifans accufed Walpole of being “ a wretch who 
could not raife £.100 upon his own fecurity ;” in the fame manner, the 
advocates of Walpole accufed Pulteney, with equal infuftice, of having re- 
ceived favours and bribes from the crown, and of ingratitude in forfaking 
the minifter, to whom he owed great: obligations. But both accufations 
were equally devoid of truth. Pulteney inherited from his father a very con= 
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fiderable eftate, and had from Henry Guy, the intimate fiiend of his grand- Chapter 39+ 
father, and guardian of his youth, and who had been fecretary to the treafury, 1731+ 
a legacy of £. 40,000, and an eftate of £. 500 a year.’ He received allo 
with his wife Anna Maria, daughter of John Gumley, of Ifleworth, a very 
large portion, and increafed this property, by the moft rigid economy, 
which his enemies called avarice ; but which did not prevent him from per- 
forming many acts of charity and beneficence. 5 
During the whole reign of quecn Anne, Pulteney uniformly cf{poufed the Parliamen- 
fide of the Whigs ; and fupported, both by his eloquence and fortune, the ‘™Y conduee 
proteftant fucceffion in the houfe of Hanover. On the profecution of Sa- 
cheverel, he ably diflinguithed himfelf in the houfe of commons, in defence 
of the revolution, again{t the doctrines of paflive obedience and non-refiftance. 
When the Tories came into power, in 1710, he was fo obroxious to them, 
that his uncle, John Pulteney, was remoyed from the board of trade. He 
not only took a principal fhare in the debates of the four laft ycars of 
qucen Anne, while the Whigs were in oppofition, but was alfo admitted 
into the moft important fecrets of his party, at that critical time, when 
the fucceffion of the Hanover family being fuppofed to be in danger, its 
friends thought themfelves obliged to engage in very bold enterprifes to fe~ 
cure it, Hi was a liberal fubfcriber to a very unprofitable and hazardous 
loan, then fecretly negotiated by the Whig party, for the ufe of the Em- 
peror, to encourage him to refufe co-operating with the Tory adminiftration 
in making the peace of Utrecht. 
On the profecution of Walpole for high breach of truft and corruption, 
Pulteney vindicated his friend in a very elegant fpeech ; and on bis commit- 
ment to the Tower, was amongft thofe who paid frequent vifits to the pri- 
foner, whom he, with the reft of the Whigs, confidered as a martyr to 
their caufe“, He alfo engaged with Walpole in defending the Whig ad- 
miniftration, and wrote the ironical dedication to the earl Sf Oxford, pre- 
fixed to Walpole’s account of the parliament, which I have before taken 
notice of, 
Soon after the’death of queen Anne, and before a meffage had been re- 
ceived from George the Firft, Pulteney, in anfwer to thofe who oppofed the 
* claufe moved by Horace Walpole, forgiving £. 100,000 far apprehending the 
Pretender fhopld he land, or attempt to land, in any of the king's dominions, 
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cbferved, “ That the proteftant fucceffion was in-danger, as long as there was 
a popith Pretender, who had many fitends both at home and abroad; that the 
late queen was fenfible of that dangcr, when fhe iffued her proclamation 
againft him, and that the cafe was not altered by ber demife: that the nation 
would be at no charge if the Pretender did not attempt to land, and if he 
did, £. 100,000 would be well beflowed to apprehend him *. 

Mis parliamentary abilities and uniformity of conduct gave him a very 
honourable claim to diftinétion on the acceffion of George the Firft. Ac~ 
cordingly, on the king’s arrival, and before a meeting of U1e new parliament, 
lhe was appointed privy counfcllor and fecretary at war, even in oppofition 
to the inclination of the duke of Marlborough, who, as commander in chief, 
thought himfelf entitled to recommend to that pofl+. He was chofen a 
member of the committee of fecrecy, nominated by the houfe of commons 
to examine and report the (ubftance of the papers relating to the pegotia- 
tion for peace, and on the fuppreffion ot the rebelhon which broke out in 
Scotland, he moved for the impeachment of lord Widrington, and oppofed 
the motion to addrefs the king, tor a proclamation, offering a general pardon 
to all who were in arms in Scotland, who fhould lay their arms down within 
a certain time. . 

He was at this period fo much connected with Stanhope and Walpole, 
that in allufion to the triple alliance between Great Britain, France, and 
Holland, which was then negotiating by general Stanhope, fecretary of ftate, 
they were called the three g»and allies ; and a proverbial faying was current, 
“ are you come into the triple alliance ¢?”” 

But:when Stanhope and Walpole took different fides, on the {chifm be- 
tween the Whigs, when Townfhend was difmiffed, and Walpole refigned, 
Pulteney followed his friends example, and gave up his place of fecretary at 
war, 

When Walpole made a reconciliation between the king and the prince 
of Wales, and negotiated with Sunderland to form a new adminiftration, in 
which he and lord Townthend bore the moft confpicuous part, then were firft 
fown thofe feeds of difguft and difcontent which s#fterwards burft forth. 

The daufes of this unfortunate mifunderftanding, may be traced from the 
authority of the parties them/elves, or their particular frends, Pulteney 
was offended becaufe Walpole had negotiated with the prince of Wales and 
Sunderland, without communicating the progref$ to him, although he had 
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told it to Mr Edgecumbe, who indifcreetly gave an account daily to Pul- 
teney *. - 

Another caufe of difguft was, that Pulteney, who had hitlerto invariably 
proved his attachment to Townfhend and Walpole, expected to receive 
fome important employment, whereas he was only offered a peerage, and 
when he declined it, more than two years elapfed, before any farther over- 
tures were made; and though Pulteney at length {oticited + and obtained 
the office of cofferer of the houfhold, in the room of the earl of Godol- 
phih, who received a penfion of £. 5,000 per annum to make way for him, 
he deemed that place far below his juft expectations. 

Notwithftanding, however, thefe fecret caufes of difguft, Pulteney continued 
to fupport the adminiftration. On the communication of the plot in which 
bifhop Atterbury was invglved, he moved for an addrefs to congratulate the 
king on the difcovery of fo dangerous and unnatural a confederacy, He 
was chairman of the committee appointed by the houfe of commons in the 
profecution; and the report which he drew up on that occafion, is a mafter- 
piece of perfpicuity and order. But the di(dainful manner in which he 
conceived he had been treated by Walpole, had made too deep an impref- 
fion on his mind to be eradicated. Finding that he did not poffefS the full 


* The account of this tranf>Ation is thus 
given by Pulteney himfelf, feveral years after- 
wards, when he was in the height of oppofi- 
tion. “ Yoo fent to him one day, as he was 
going out of town, defiring to fpeak with him, 
that, when he came, you told him -of the re- 
conciliation between the late k—— and the 
then of W——j and that a bargain was 
made for thofe Whigs, who lad refigued their 
employments, to be put in agin by degrees. 
To this the gentleman replied, ‘Wo pray .s 
it, that hath had axtherity to make this bargain 
Your anfwer was, * J done it with the mi- 4 
nitty, and it war iyffted om that nsbody but lord 
Townfiend Jrould know of the tranfabtion. Nei 
ther lord Cowpery the Speaker, nor any one elfe 
Anew it; ond -therefne we hepe you will not take 
at amifi, that feawas kept focret. pret Not 
J Said the gentleman, * dur I think 11 very odd, 
that any one to take a plenary aur 
Heri) op him felf te deal for fuck number ¢ as 
were concerned, in an affair of this confegdence’— 
* We eve nt fay agi, * dad our own m= 
terefis olme in view. We have bargained fy all 
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our friends, and im lus tine they will be provided 
far. Tam to bey aid yout, at the head of the 
treafury, Lord Sunderland had @ great defire to 
retain the difpofition of the fecret fervice money 
te himflf ; but I would by wo means eonfiut to 
that, knowing the chief power of a minifter (and 
I prefume his proft allo) pends om the ai/po~ 
Jition of st? You sramed feveral otlers, who 
were to come into employments; and {aid to 
this gentleman, * We know, Sit, that yu do wows 
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confidence of adminiflration, or difapproving thofe meafures which tended, 
in his opinion, to saife the power of France on the ruins of the houfe of 
Auftria, and which he thought facrificed the intercfts of Great Britain to 
thofe of Hanover, topics on which he afterwards expatiated with great 
energy and unufual eloquence in parliament, he became more and more 
eftranged from his former friends, and expreffed his difapprobation of their 
meafures both in public and pnvate. At length, his difcontent arrived to 
fo great a height, that he declared his refolution of attaching the minifter in 
parliament. 

Walpole perceived his error in difgufting fo able an affociate, and with a 
view to prevent his oppofition’to the payment of the king's debts, hinted to 
him in the houfe of commons, that at the removal of cither of the fecre- 
taries of ftate, the nfinifters defigned him for the vacant employment: but it 
was now too Iate. To this propofal Pulteney made no anfwer, but bowed 
and {miled, to let him know he underftood his meaning *. 

Pulteney now came forward as the great oppofer of government, and his 
firft “exertion on the fide of the minority, was on the fubye&t of the civil 
lift. A meffage being delivered from the king, by Sir Robert Walpole, 
praying the commons to affift him in difcharging the debts of the civil Int, 
Pulteney moved for an addrefs, that an account fhould be laid before the 
houfe, of all the monies paid for fecret fervice, penfions, bounties, &c, trom 
the 25th of March, 1725. This addre(s being voted, a motion was made 
for the houfe to go into a grand committee, to confider of the king’s mef- 
fage ; but Mr. Pulteney reprefented, “ That the houfe having ordered an 
addrefs for feveral papers relating to the civil lift, and other expences, they 
ought, in his opinion, to put off the confideration of the meffage, till thofe 
‘papers were laid before the houfe; it being natusal to inquire into the 
caufes of a difealc, before remedies are applied.” This being oppofed by 
Walpole, Pulteney replied, * That he,wondered how-4o great a debt could 
be contraéted in three years time; but was not furprifed fome perfons, were 
fo eager to have the deficiencies of the civil lift made good, fince they and 
their friends had fo great a bare in it; and defired to know, whether this 
was all that was due, or whether they were to expect another reckoning ?” 
To this it was anfwered in general, “That there was indeed a heavy debt 
on the civil lift, and a great many penfiong, but that moft of thefe had 
Yeon granted in Hing Wiliam illiam and queen Anne’s reigns; fome by king 
Charles the Second, etd very few by his prefent majefty. That, finee the 
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civil lift was firft fettled for his majefty, an expence of above £. 90,000 per 
annum had Kappened, which could not then be forefeen, and therefore was 
left unprovided for, That, upon examination of the account of the civil lift 
debts, it would appear, that moft of thofe expences were cither for the necef- 
fary fupport of the dignity of the crown and government, or for the pubic 
good, That there was indced a penfion of £. 5,000 of another nature, upon 
the account of tlic cofferer’s place, but which could not well be avoided, for 
both lord Godolphin, who was in that office, and his father, had fo well de- 
ferved of the government, that they could not handfomggly remove him with- 
Out a gratuity, and therefore they gave him a pention “of £. 5,000 to make 
room for the worthy gentleman who now enjoys the poft *.”” : 
Pulteney oppofed the motion in evcry ftep, until the third reading, whe 
he voted for the payment of the king’s debts; and he himfelf thus accounts 
for his conduét im this particular: “ The date king had of himfelf, or as he 
was advifed by his minjffers, frequently tried the gentleman on this point, and 
ufed to perfuade him to be for it. “He ufed all the arguments he could; 
urged to him all the motives he thought could poffibly engage him, but all 
to no purpofe. He continued inflexible. At length, the Ang {aid to him, 
it is hard you will not Jet me be an honef mew, What would you, continued, 
his majefty, think yourfelf of one, who refujed to pay hss butcher, his baker, and 
other honeft tradefmen?—To this the gent/eman replied, not a little affeéted 
with his majefty’s laft argument, God forbid that he should prevent his ma- 
jehy from aéting fuck an honeft part. t was not his intention. What he 
meant to do was confient with his duty as a fervant to his majelty, and agiee- 
able to his duty as a teprefentative of the people. - He meant only to expofe 
that unneceffary profufton which had been made in fecret fervice moncy, 
penfions, &c. That the maiey which flould have paid his honett tradefinen, 
was by thefe means diverted. His view therefore was to get a cenfure of fuck 
pratiices,‘and to prevent their becoming precedents; nor had he any defign 
of depriving the Aone? creditors of their juft debts; and this was the reafon, 
when it came to the laft inftance, why tdis gent/eman voted for the queftion ; 
which his majefty underftood very well to be agreeable to the promife he 
had made, however myfterious’ it might appear to others, and which the 
gentleman was fully perfuaded to be juft in itfelf, and confiftent with his 
duty as a fervant to the chown +.” 


\ © Tindal, vol. v9. p. 524, 525. - 
+ Anfwer to the Remarks on the Craftiinan’s Vindication of his Two honourable Patrons, 
B §) 53+ 
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Period V- He was foon afterwards difmiffed from his place of Cofferer of the houf- 
173801734 )iold, and from this period entered into a fyftematic oppofition to the mi- 
Difmifted. _nifter. Pulteney proved himfelf fo formidable, that Walpole again endea- 

{voured to gain him over, and about the time of Townfhend’s refignation, 

i jueen Caroline * offered him a peerage, together with the poft of fecretary 

pallies , of ftate for foreign affaiss, if he would again join his old co-adjutor; but Pule 

fates teney rejcéled the offer, and declared his fixed refolution never again to act 
with Sir Robert Walpole. 

The moft violengaltercations paffed in the houfe of commoris between 
them; their heat againft cach other feemed to increafe in proportion with 
their former intimacy, and neither was deficient in farcaftic allufions, violent 
accufations, and virulent invectives. ‘ 

On the ninth of February, 1726, Pulteney made a plaufible motion for 
the appointment of a committee to ftate the public debts, as they ftood on 
the 25th of December, 1714, with the debts which had been imcurred fince 
that time, till the 25th December 1725, diftinguifhing how much of the 
faid debts had been provided for, and how much remained unprovided for 
hy parliament. He was ficonded by Daniel Pulteney, and fupported by 
Sir Jofeph Jekyl. In oppofition, Walpole endeavoured to fhew, that fuch 
an inguiy was unreafonable and prepofterous, and that it might give a 
dangerous wound to public credit at this critical yun¢ture, when monied 
men were already too much alarmed by the appearances of an approaching 
war, urging, that in the prefent pofture of affairs, the commons could not 
better exprefs their love to their country, than by making good their pro- 
mifes and affurances at the beginning of this feffion, and by raifing, with 
the greateft difpatch, the neceffary fupplies, to enable the king to make 
good his engagements, for the welfare of his fubjets, to difappoint the hopes 
of the enemies to his government, and to repel any infults that might be 
offered to his crown and dignity. Barnard, member for the city of London, 
confirmed the affertion of the minifter, as to the danger of increafing the 
alarm of monied men, which had already fo much affected public credit, that 
the ftocks had within a few weeks fallen 12 or 14 percent. Sir Thomas 
Pengelly having fpoken for the,motion, Walpole again réplicd ; on which 
Pultefey declared, “ That. he made this motion With po other view, than to 
give that great man an opportunity to thew his integrity to the whole world, 
which would finith his fublime character,” To this Walpole anfwered, “That 
this compliment would have come out with a better grace, ant appeated 
more fincere, when that fine gentlemtn had himfelf a fhare in the manage- 
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ment of the public-money, than now he was out of place*. Such petu- Chapter $9. 


‘lant altercations between thefe two able {peakers, caufed much diffatisfaction 
to thofe independent members wha withed well to the Hanover line,and who 
generally fupported or oppofed all queftions from convi¢tion, without being 
influenced by party motives. This oppofition of Pulteney was fo apparently 
dictated by perfonal refentment, that fevetal who would otherwife have con- 
‘fidered the motion juft and reafonable, voted againft it. Many deemed .it 
ill-timed, and caléulated to hurt public credit, and to draw an odium on the 
houfe of commons, and accordingly fupported the minifter ; for thefe reafons 
the motion was negatived by 262 againft 89 4. 

Pulteney now placed himfelf at the head of the difcontented Whigs; he, 
in conjunction with Bolingbroke, his ancient antagonifl, became the principal 
fupporter of the Craftfman, to which paper he gave many effays, and furnithed 
hints and obfervations. , 

At this period, Pulteney was greatly courted by the foreign minifters of 

-thofe powers who were difpleafed with the meafures of the Britifh cabinet, 
and by none more than by Palm, the Imperial embaffador, who caballed 
with the oppofition, and endeavoured to overturn the miniftry }. 

The controverly in 1731, which paffed between Pulteney and Walpole’s 
friends and pamphleteers, widened the breach, and rendered it irreparable. 
The Craftfman was full of inveétives againft Walpole, and the meafures of 
his adminiftration. In anfwer to this paper, a pamphlet was publithed 
under the title of Sedition and Defamation Difplayed; in a letter to the 
author of the Craftfman, with a motto from Juvenal,’ 

Ande aliquid brevibus Gyaris, £8 carcere dignum, 

Si vis effe aliquis. 
It contained a violent, and, according to the fpirit of the political pamphlets 
of the times, a {currilous abufe of Pulteney and Bolingbroke. The cha- 
rater of Pulteney is pourtrayed in the colours of party, in a dedication to 
the pataons of the Craftfman; agd his oppofition is wholly attributed to 
difappointed ambition and perfonal pique. In .anfwer to this pamphlet, 
which he fuppofed te be written by lord Hervey, the great friend -and fup- 
porter of Sir Robert Walpole, he wrote, “ proper Reply s0 a late ¢ fourrilous 
Libel, intitled, Sedition and Defamation Difplayed, im a Letter tg the Axthor 5 
by Caleb D’ Anvers, of Gray's Inn, Efq. 

In this:pampblet, Mr. Pulteney introduces the character of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, which a tenis oa ereag? does not yield, either in fcurrility ar mifrepre~ 
ientation, to that of Pulteney, given in Sedition and Defamation Difplayed. 

> Chapdier. Im ta, the Em De- 
“g Thomas Bredrick to lor8 chaneellor Mi- satel cae combortnce po 
Seton, February 10, 1726. Midleton Papers. 
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Th this publication, the author treated lord Hervey * with fuch contempt, 
1730101734 and lathed him with fuch ridicule, in allufion to his effeminate appearance, 
as a fpecies of half-man and half-woman, which Pope, in his character of 


* John lord Hervey, eldéft fon of John 
the firft carl of Briftol, was born in 1696. 
He came frft into parliament foon after the 
gcceflion of George the Firft, was appointed 
vice-chamberlain to the king in 1730, in 
1733 was created a peer, and in 1740 was 
conttitoted lord privy feal, from which poft 
he was removedgn 1742. He died in 1743. 
He took 2 confiderable flare in the political 
tranfaftions of the times, and was always a 


Sporus, 


ought to ‘ir the injury that party has done 
to fome iar OF his character,” and in fact, it 
is neceflary; for never was man more expofed 
“to ridicule, and lathed with greater feverity, 
than lord Hervey has been expofed and lafhed, 
by the fatirical pen of Poy we may credit 
the fatirift, who has delineated his character 
under tht name of Sporus, he was below all 
contempt; a man without talents, and with- 
out one folitary yiftue to compenfate for the 


warm advocate on the fide of Sir Robert Wal- _ moft ridiculous féibles, and the moft abandons 
pole. Tindal * has obferved, “that hiftory ed profligacy. ~/ 
~ Let Sporus tremble-—-A. What, that thing of filk, 
“ Sporus, that mere white curd of affes milk ? 
™ oatire or fenfe, alas! can Sporus feel ? 
“* Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 
“ P. Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
« This painted child of dirt, that ftinks and fingss &¢. 
« Eternal fmiles his emptigets betray, 
As fhallow ftreams run dimpling all the way. 
«« Whether in florid impotence he fpeaks, 
“ And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet fqueaks; 
“ Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, : 
“ Half froth, half yeoom, fpits himfelf abroad, &c. 
“ Amphibious thing! that aéting either part, 
« The trifling head, or the corrupted heart, 
“ Fop at the toilet, flatt’rer at the beard, 
+ Now trips a larly, and now ftruts a lord. 
 Eve’s tempter thus the Rabbins have exprelt, 
“© A cherub’s face, a reptile all the reft, 
“ Beauty that thocks you, parts that none will truft, 
“ Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the duft.’” 


‘However I may admire the powers of the 
fatirift, 1 never could read this paffage without 
difguft and horror ; difguit at the indelicacy 
of the allafions, horror at the ae a of the 
poet, in laying the foundation of hfs abufe 
on the lowgtt {pecies of fatire, perfonal invec- 
tive, and what is fill worfe, on, ficknefs and 
debility. The poet has fo much diflorted this 
portrait, that he has in one inftance made the 
vobjeét of his fatire, what ought to have been 
the fubjeé of his pie the cigid abfti- 
niente to which lord Hervey unalterably ad- 
hered, from the néceffity of preferving his 

Heryey having felt fome at- 


health. 
tacks of entered upon, and per- 
Pretbegbig  Eorcedgrs fond 


P Vol am pS 


the progreli, and prevented the efit of that 
feadful difeafe. His daily food was a {mall 
quantity of affes milk, and a flour bifcuit ; 
once a week he indulged himfelf with eatin; 
an apple: he ufed emetics daily. To this rigi 
sheeeniettiess Pope malignantly alludes, when 
ry > 

my ‘The mere white curd of affes mil.” 

eae T agree with the Jogenions poe of 
Language cannot afford more inj 

or more foreble terms to exprefs soles 
bitternefs of contempt. We think we are here 
reading Milton agaihit Saimatius. The raillery. 
is carried to the So Ag of railing, fome‘wil 
thy, ribaldry. He armed his mute witha 
fealping knife.” 


My 
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Sporus, has no lefs illiberally adopted, that lord Hervey was highly offended, Chapter 39. 
a duel * erifued, and Pulteney flightly wounded his antagonift. It afterwards 
appeared that lord Hervey did not compofe this pamphict ; and Pulteney 


acknowledged his miftake, and imputed it, without fufficient authority, 


Walpole himelf +. 


to 


As one great fource of obloquy vented by the minifterial writers againft 
Pulteney, was his junction with Bolingbroke, who, when driven from his 
country, had efpoufed the party of the Pretender, a letter, by Bolingbroke, 
appeared in the Craftfman, of M2y 22, 1731, with the fictitious name of Old- 
caftle, which, after heaping many charges on the minifter, drew the characters 
of Pulteney and Bolingbroke in a moft favourable light, and vindicated them 
from the imputations of the writers on the fide of governinent. 

This letter produced ah anfwer, intituled, “ Remarks on the Craftfnan's 


Vindication of his Two Houowrable Patrons, in his Paper of May 22, 1731. 


Par nobile fratrum ; 
In which the two characters commended by the Craft{man, were attacked with 
increafing afperity, and Pulteney was loaded with the moft virulent perfonat 


May we not afk, with the fame author, 
* Can this be the nobleman whom Midleton, 
in his dedication to the Hiftory of the Life of 
Tully, bas fo ferioufly, and fo earnefilp 
praifed, for his ftrong good fenfe, his confum- 
mate politenefs, his real patriotifm, his rigic¢ 
temperance, his thorough knowledge and de- 
fence of the laws of his country, his accurate 
kill in hiftory, his unexampled and unre- 
mitted diligence in ante purfuits, who add- 
ed credit to this very hiftory, as Soe. and 
Latlius did to that of Polibius, by revifing and 
correéting it, and brightening it, (as he ex- 
reffes it) by the flrokes of his pencil?” 
May we not alfo afk, 1s this the noblema 
who wrote fome of the beft pclitical pam- 
vite which appeared in defence of Walpole’s 
adminiftration? who, though fometimes too 
florid and pompous, was a frequent and able 
ker in padiament, and who, for his poli- 
tical abilities, was raifed to the poft of lord 
privy feal? ‘In trath, lord Hervey poffefied 
more than ordinary abilities, and much claffi- 
cal erudition; he, was remarkable for his wit, 
and'the number and eppefitenefs of his re- 


Although his manher and Sgure were at Grit 
acrulamiee highly forbidding, Yet he feldom 
faited, to vender himfelf, by ly conver- 
fatian, which Pope calls, 

“ seal stad ‘cream of courtly common. 


fe, 
am entertaining companion to thofe whem he 


gAz 


wifhed to conciliate. Hence he conquered the 
extreme prejudice which the king had con- 
ceived againit him, and from being detefted, he 
became a great favourite. He was particulaly 
agreeable to queen Caroline, as he Reljed to 
enliven the unvformity of a court, with Spright- 
ly repartees and lively fallies of wit. 

His cool and manly conduét in the duel 
Win Balog, proved neither want of fpirit 
to refent an injury, or defici of courage 
in the hour of ph er, and Ba cen Hed his 
adverfary to refj his conduét, though he 
had fatirifed his perfon. 

His defects were extreme affectation, bitter- 
nefs of inveétive, prodigality ot flattery, and 
great fervility to thofe above him, 

Horace, “earl of Orford, has given a lift of 
his political writings, in the Catelogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors; and among the 
fe] Papers, are draughts of feveral of thafe 

mphlets which were fubmitted to Sir Rabert 

‘alpole. Some are corre&ted by him, in 
others, the minifter made .confiderable addi- 
tions. See Warton’s Pope, vol. 4 p. 445 
45, 46. Opinions of Sarah duchefs of Marl- 
borough, Article, lord woe 

* An account of the duel is given in alet- 
ter from Thomas Pelham to earl Waldeprave, 
January 38, 1731. Ci mndence, Period V. 

+ Ii was written by Sir William Younge, 
fecretary at war, as he himfelf informed 
late Hardwicke. 
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Period V, abufe, by ranfacking his private life, prying into his domeftic concerns and 

730101734. family tranfactions, by accufing him of ating folely from difappointment 

~~ and revenge, of beiag governed by veteran Jacobites, of difrefpe& to the 
king, ingratitude to the minifter, of fharing the bounties, and adding to the 
penfions of the crown, and of having obtained the fee-fimple of £. 9,000 
per annum, by the favour, indulgence, and affiftance of the minifter, whom 
he had {worn to deftroy*. Perhaps-he would have aéted a more prudent 
and dignified part, in not making any reply to the inveétive of a party pam- 
phlet ; but, as he conceived it to have been written, or at leaft the mate- 
tials to have been furnifhed by the minifter, his indignation was roufed, and 
he publifhed an animated defence of himfelf and his own conduct, a 
work ‘to which I have frequently alluded, as containing much cusious in- 
formation on the origin and progrefs of the quarrel peeve hin i) 
pole, «It is ttyled, 4 Anjwer to One Part of a late infamous Bidet, a a 
“ Remarks on the Crafifman’s Vindication of his Two Honourable Patrons ;” in 
which the charaéter and conduft of Mr. P. is fully vindicated, Addreffing 
it to Sir Robert Walpole, he {ays of the pamphlet in which he had been fo 
indecently abufed, “* There are feveral paflages of ferret hiftory in it, falfely 
** ftated and mifreprefented, which could come from nobody but yourfelf, 
“© You might, perhaps, employ fome of your mercenaries to work them up 
* for you; but the ingredients are certainly your own.”” 

In the courfe of the defence, Mr. Pulteney gives us his account of the con- 
verfation about making him fecretaty of ftate, which he accufes Walpole of 
having di(clofed, and mifreprefented. And as Walpole had thrown out to 
him the bait of the fecretaryfhip, to prevent, if poffible, his oppofing the pay- 
ment of the king’s debts, the fecret hiftory of that tranfaction, as faras Pulteney 
was concerned, is laid before the public. Having gone through that part of 
his defence, he proceeds, ‘* Since now we are upon the heads of /ecret hifury, 
which you Rave opened, 1 mutt explain another point in this gentleman’s de- 
fence, concerning the reconciliation between his late majefty and the prefent 
king, from whence it will appear, whether you or this'gentleman was moft 
greedy of employments, and who difcovered the trueft zeal for the honour of 
his prefent majefty +.” That part of his fearet converfation which related to 
George the Second, then prince of Wales, is here fubjoined. _ 

+ © But pray, Sit (continued ' the gentleman) face you acquatuh me with-tRe terms 
you have made for me, what are thefe you have made for the P—, who hatk 
sed fo hononrable and ftady a part to thofe with whom Ke engaged, and 
who aré mow in oppofition to the court? To this you’ anfwered:-with a {neer, 
Why He is to go to conrt again, and He will have his pRumy and dis GUARDS, 

9 P. 37 “ Anfwer to an infamous Libel, B Sh. ~ uit 
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and fech ying THINGS. At this the genj/eman was aftonifhed, and thought 
proper to prefa you a little further, by aking you, whether the P— was to 
be left regent again, as he had been when the king weut out of Bugland——Ne, 
faid you, way sHoutp He? Whar! replied the gentleman, have you flipu- 
tated for a fuare of royalty for yourlelf, on the king’s departure, and is the P— 
to live like a private fubjedt, of no confequence in the kingdom ?—The gentleman 
ayers, upon his dowour, that your an{wer was this. Hr pores not DE- 
SERVE 11.—WE HAVE DONE TOO MUCH FOR HIM; AND IF [T WAS 
TO BE DONE AGAIN, WE WOULD NOT Do so MucH.—Upon this, the 
gentleman went direétly to the P—- (with whom H€ then had fome credit) 

and humbly reprefented upon what terms the reconciliation was founded, 
He told him that he was fold to his father's miniffers, by perjons Who cons 
fidered: Raiding gut chemfiluds and their own intereft, and were in hafve te 
make their fortunes. This was thought by him to have had- fome weight, 
at that time, with the P—, though the gentleman did not think it proper to 
tell him the whole that had paffed, and relate what you faid of him in {fo un- 
grateful a manner *.” 

The difclofure of this fecret converfation, and of the contemptuous ex~ 
preffions which Walpole is faid to have uttered againft the king, when prince 
of Wales, inftead of irritating him againft the minifter, only railed his refent- 
ment higher againft Pulteney, Franklin, the printer of the pamphlet, was ar- 
refted ; Pulteney’s name was ftruck out of the lift of privy counfellors, and 
he was put out of all commiffions of the peace +, meafures which tended to 
render the breach irreparable. Such was indeed the bitternefs of party, and 
the animofity againft the minifter, that Pulteney does not hefitate to declare, 
that ‘* the oppofition had come to a determined refolution, not to liften to any 
treaty whatfoever, or from whomfoever it may come, in which the firfl and 
principal condition flould not be to deliver him up to the juplice of the country 4” 

When fuch virulent invectives were cafl on both fides, it was hardly pels 
fible to fuppofe that any compromife could be effected ; and Pulteney con- 
tinued invariably to oppofe the meafures of Walpole, and was principally 
inftrumental in driving him from the helm of affairs. But although in the 
zeal of party,.and in the warmth of debate, thefe two great men reviled each 
other with fo much acrimony, yet even in the houfe of commons they fre- 
quently entered into conyerfation on the moft amicable terms; and as 
Pulteney always, ‘though in oppofition, fat on the treafury bench, thefe op- 
portunities weré very frequent. Dr. Pearce, bifhop of Rochefter, recorded 
angodotes of their cafy manner of converfing, which reflects the higheft ho- 
mguton bath parties. 

* Anfwer to an infamons Libel, p. 55, 56+ + Tindal, y. 20. p. 1046 
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“« Mr. Pulteney fitting upon the fame bench with Sir Robert Walpole inthe 
houfe of commons, faid, “ Sir Robert, I have a favour to afk of you.” O my 
good friend Pultency, faid Sir Robert, what favour can you have to afk of 
me? It is, faid Mr. Pulteney, that Dr. Pearce may not fuffer in his prefer- 


“ment tor being my friend. 1 prémife you, returned Sir Robert, that he hall 


not. Why then 1 hope, faid Mr. Pulteney, that you will give him the 
deanery of Wells. No, replied Sir Robert, I cannot promife you that for 
lim, for it is already promifed.” 

Sir Robert having afterwards obtained for him the deanery of Winchefter, 
his friend Mr. Pultency, congratulating him on his promotion, {aid to him, 
** Dr. Pearce, though you may think that others befides Sir Robert have 
contributed to get you that dignity, yet you may depend upon it, that he is 
allin all, and that you owe it entirely to his good-will towards you ;and there- 
fore, as I am now fo engaged in oppofition to him, it may happen, that fome 
who are of ovr party may, if there fhould be any oppofition for members 
of parliament at Winchefter, prevail upon me to act there in affiftance of 
fome friend of our's ; and Sir Robert, at the fame time, may afk your affift- 
ance in the ele€lion for a friend of his own, againft one whom we recom- 
mend, [tell you, therefore, beforehand, that if you comply with my re+ 
gueft, rather than Sir Robert’s, to whom you are fo much obliged, I fhall have 
the worfe opinion of you. Could any thing be more generous to the dean 
as a friend, or to Sir Robert, to whom in other refpeéts he was a declared 
opponent * ?”” 





CHAPTER THE FORTIETH: 


1733: 


Walpole propofes to take Half a Million from the Sinking Fund, for the Service of 
the current Year —Encroachments from its firft Eftablifiment to this Motion— 
Oppofition to the Bill—Subftance of the Reafons op both Sides—It paffes the 
Houfe.— Subfequent Encroachments.— Beneficial Confequences which would 
have been derived from appropriating the, Produce to the Liquidation of the 
Débt.—U Confequences of alienating it-—Mootives which induced the Minifler 
to take that Method of raifing Supplies.’ 


HE laft accounts which I had octafion to give of the parliamentary 

proceedings and domeftic events, were carried down only to May 1730. 

The hopes of a divifion amongft the Whigs, and of the minifters, all gave 
* Life of Pearce: 

energy 
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energy to the leaders of oppofition ; but the ill fuccefs of their cxertions, 
and the uninterrupted quiet and profperity of the country, during the two 
fucceeding years, render the domeftic hiftory barren ot events, and afford 
little worthy of mention in the life of the minifter, But the fixth 
{effion of the third feptennial parliament, which opened on the 17th of Ja- 
nuary 1733, is diftinguithed by two meafures of Sir Robert Walpole; of 
which the firft, to take half a million from the finking fund, though con- 
trary to the national intereft, was carricd by a large majority ; and the fe- 
cond, which was the excife {cheme, though evidentlgealculated for the ad- 
vantage of the country, met with fuch violent oppofition, as induced the 
minifter to relinquith it. 

This chapter will be confined to the difcuffion of the important queftion 
concerning the alienation of the finking fund ; a meafure which has incurred 
the bitter cenfure of moft writers who have fpeculated on the fubjeé of 
finance, and which feems to be the greateft blot in the adminiftration of the 
minifter, In this difquifition, I thall endeavour to ftate, the deviations from, 
and encroachments on the finking fund, until it was finally perverted from 
its original ufe, and inftead of being employed in the liquidation of the 
national debt, became a fund for the current fervice of the year; to thew 
the beneficial confequences which would have refulted from following the 
original defign ; and to confider the motives which induced the minifter to 
counteract his own great eftablifhment, and to entail a debt on the nation, 
which, if it could not have been cntirely paid off, might at leaft have been 
confiderably diminifhed. 

When the houfe of commons paffed an act for the eftablifhment of a 
fund for applying the furpluffes of duties and revenues to the liqui- 
dation of the national debt, called in fub(equent acts the finking fund, the 
words to appropriate them to that purpofe were as ftrong as could be found, 
% and for none other ufe, intent, or purpofe whatfoever . 

During the whole reign of George the Firft, it was invariably appropriated 
to its original purpofes, and rather than encroach upon it, money was bor- 
rowed upon new taxes,'when the fupplies in general might have been raifed, 
by dedicating the furpluffes of the old taxes to the current fervices of the year*. 
Even in the infancy of the e{tablifhment, when its operations were neceffarily 
very confined, great advantages were derived even from this {mall furplus ;_ 
tke national intereft was immediately reduced from 6 to 5 per cent.; 
£-73@ 00 in old exchequer bills were paid off in 1719; and it appeared, 
by the-report of the houfe of commons, that from 1717 to 1728, it had dif 
charged £; 2,698,416, and that. ite average amount was £. 1,200,000, 

* @ Price’s Appeal on thé National Debt, Sinclair, p. 106. 
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Tt had no fooner attained this progreffive power, than its operations were 
fulpended. Between 1727 and 1733, feveral encroachments hadtbeen made, 
either by alienating the taxes which yielded the furpluffes, or by charging the 
intereft of teveral loans upon the furpluffes appropriated to the payment of 
the debt. But although this meafure was in effe&t the fame as depriving it 
of grofs fums (there being no difference between taking the annual intereft 
of a fum, and that fum itfelf) yet as thefe encroachments were not literally 
dircét invafions of the fund, they feem to have met with little oppofition, 

However, in 1733 ag open attack was made. Half a million being yoted 
for the fervice of the enfuing year, the minifter propofed to take that fum 
from the finking fund, and by that means to continue the land tax at one 
fhilling in the pound ; adding, that if this motion fhould be objected to, he 
fhould move for a land tax of two fhillings in the pound, there being no other 
means of providing for the current expences. 

This motion juitly occafioned a tong and violent debate, and the ftrength 
of the argument undoubtedly lay on the fide of oppofition. The whole 
fubftance of the reafons, which the minifter could urge in defence of this vio- 
lation of his own principles, was the neceffity of giving cafe to the landed in- 
tereft, and the dread of the public creditors to have their debts difcharged. 
On this occafion he advanced this remarkable pofition, that the fituation of 
the country, and the cafe of the public creditors was altered fo much fince 
the eftablithment of the finking fund, that the competition among them was 
not who fhould be the firft, but who thould be the laft to be paid, an af- 
fertion, which none of the oppofition ventured to contradiét, and therefore 
may be confidered as trae. He alfo added, that although the finking fund 
was eftablithed for the payment of the debts, yet it was {till fubjed to the 
difpofal of parliament; and whenever it appeared, that it could be more pro- 
perly and beneficially applied to foie other ufc, the legiflature had a power, 
and ought to difpofe of it in that manner. 

On the other fide, the oppofition argued, that the facred depofit for 
difcharging the debts and abolifhing the taxes, ought not to be applied to 
any ule, except in cafes of extreme neceffity, which were not now apparent ; 
that the affenting to the motion was in fact robbing pofterity of £. 500,000, 
and the progreffive intereft of that fum, for a trifling eafe to themfelves. 
They reminded him of his inconfiftency, in deftroying his own darling pro- 
jet, and undermining the boafted monument of his own glory; and Sir 
John Barnard emphatically urged, “ that the author of fach an expedient 
mutt expect the curfes ef pofterity.”” 

1* Thefe arguments, however, did not affect the decifion of the howle of 
commons. The influence of the minifter, aided by the co-operation of the 
4 landed, 
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Yanded; monied, and popular interefts, triumphed over oppofition ; and ¢he 
auotion was cartied.by a mayority.of, 110 voices, 245 againft 135. 

‘The -praGice of alienating the’ finking fund having been. once fandioned 
‘by parliament, was continued without intermiffion. In 1734 £.1,200,000, 
or the whole produce of the year, was taken from it ; in 1735 and 1736, it 
was anticipated and mortgaged. “ Thus expired,” obferves Dr, Price, perhaps 
with more enthufiafin than truth, “ after an exiftence of a few years, the 
Gnking fund ; ,¢hat facred. bleffing (as it was once thought) and the nation’s 
only hope, Coyld it have cfcaped, it would long before this time have eafed 
Britain of all its debts, and left it fafe and happy.” 

In regard to the beneficial confequences which muft have refulted from 
the due adminiftration of the finking fund, many words are not wanting to 
prove that point. Without eftimatigg the advantages as highly as the oppo- 
nents of the minifter, or Dr, Price, it may fairly, bg infgrred, from the ftate- 
ment of Walpole himfelf, that had the produce bees applied to that purpofe, 
from it§ firft eftablifiment in 1716 to 1739, the year in which the war with 
Spain commenced, that more than 20 millions of the national debt might have 
heen eafily paid off, whereas only £. 7,190,740 were difcharged, *. a 

The ill copfequences te the public of alienating the finking fultd, are fo 
notorious and evjdgnt, that it is not my intention to juftify Sir Robert Wal- 
pole; on the contrary, he deferves, and has fufficiently incurred the cenfure.of 
pofterity, who have fuffered by this meafure. But while we blame this con- 
dué& in its full latitude, let us not follow the example of thofe {peculative 
writers, who do not fufficiently weigh exifting circumftances, negle& to con- 
fider the temper of the times apd the fituation of the country, and who ju 
of the meafures purfued by government in 1733, from thofe which fave 
been puplagd in fubfequent times, In yultice to the memory of a minifter, 
who feems to have (gcrificétt every, object for the prefervatiin of interion 
tranquillits ang.extegnal peace, let us confider the motives which induced him, 
to propofe: the ; igngtion of the finking fund, which cannot be better illu 
trated than dethe jords of a very judicious writer on finance, 


‘ # an oe nt chat “4 
<6 Tieeoppatt ion. womprited, but on very. and afterwards to the payment’ of de! ? 
erronestd calentations, chat at Chratrias we in per cent. it mon (un the heed 
s-aseceipoe 2 ht hve dren pedigree as have completed the redenipaairof 
than had been dif Is and rice tbh one hundred and Gixry mulhons of debe, 
ferves, * Dy, Ste ‘the, niet tg$2, deen Meaying the public, omen heed whole serio 
soe va rw afiey arid, shear ea es atlas whith ive en 
r) aM te in Te! beyond Cri a 
it the ea ter inte tye peobaced te wanton eee te 
ment of debts, bearing 4 per cent. interelt, § Price on Apnwnet, vol. s.p 220, 
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* Thele Reps of adminiftration I ncither cenfure or approve of. I mufl 
fuppofe every {tutefian to have good reaferts for doing what-he doe, voles 
F can difeover that his motives are bad. May not the landed intereft, who 
eoitipofed the parliament, have infifted upon fach a diminution of. their 
foad ? May not the proprietors of the public debts haye infifted, on their 
fide, that no money out of the finking fund fhould be thrown into their 
hands, while the bank was making Joans upon the land and malt duties at 
3 percent.? Might not the pevple-haye been averfe to ati augmentation 
of-taxes? When three fuch confidesable interefts concur in a fcheme, which 
in its ultimate though diftant confequences, nut end in the notable preyu- 

dive of perpetuating fhe debts, although opportunities offer to diminith 
then, what can government do? They muft fubmit ; and, which 1s worfc, 
sthey cannot well avow their yeafons. 

* Such! combinattods mal occur, and frequently too, itvevery ftate loaded 
with debts, where the body ot the pegple, the landlords, and the creditors, 
find! an advantage in the non-payment of the national debt. It is for this 
xiafony £ imagyné, the belt way to obviate the bad canfequences of fo ftrong 
an inflmenos, in pagliament, would be, to appropriate the amount of all fink~ 
ing fuad#' in fuch a manner, as to put i it out of a nation’s wer to mifapply 
them, and by this means force them either to retfench their extraordinary 
expences, or to impofe takes for defraying them *.”” 

* Theft obfervations are prefectly juft, and cdnfonant to the {pirit and tem~ 
of the times; nor did any meafure of Walpole’s adminiftration more con- 
ate the favour of the landholders, momied men, and people, than the 
iertation of the firking fund, fo juftly deprecated by pofterity, yet fo much 
applauded by his contemperaries, 

For a Jong period after the acceflion of George the Firft, the greater part 
of the landed intereft had uniformly oppofed government... With a view to 
ingratiste the new family with thefe perfons, who formed a large party in the 
Mowfe of commons, the miniffer had Joweretl the land tax fo, shyee and thei 
to two fhillings ia Bin sone toe mieafure had given the natnitiifitation 

. larity. Tt ad moit effectually. gelled the eppofition, ahd ‘brought 
Bg friends to goverament ;. and it was truly (aad by Heney: Pelham, 
if the heute of comutitns, ““Genifemer miny talk as they pleat of what’ Was 
one in afk feMion of parliament ;,but {can fay,.that ig. alt placed where I 
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